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OLD CRIES. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 





‘“ Lavender, sweet Lavender!” 
With “ Cherry Ripe!” is coming, 

While the droning beetles whirr, 
And merry bees are humming. 


“ Lavender, sweet Lavender !” 
Oh, pleasant is the crying ; 

While the rose-leaves scarcely stir, 
And downy moths are flying. 





Oh, dearly do I love “ old cries,” 
Your “ Lilies all a-blowing!” 

Your blossoms blue still wet with dew, 
“ Sweet Violets all a-growing !” 


Oh, happy were the days, methinks, 
In truth, the best of any, 

When “ Periwinkles, winkle, winks!” 
Allured my last lone penny. 


Oh, what had I to do with cares 
That bring the frewn and furrow, 

When “ Walnuts” and “ Fine mellow pears” 
Beat Catalani thorough. 


Full dearly do I love “ old cries,” 
And always turn to hear them ; 

And though they cause me some few sighs, 
Those sighs do but endear them. 


My heart is like the fair sea-shell, 
There’s music ever in it ; 





Though bleak the shore where it may dwell, 
Some power still lives to win it. 


When music fills the shell no more, 

*T will be all crushed and scattered ; 

e And when this heart’s wild tone is o’er 
*T will be all cold and shattered. 


Oh, vain will be the hope to break 
Its last and dreamless slumbers, 

When “ old cries” come, and fail to wake 
Its deep and fairy numbers! 


——- — 


THE GOLDEN GUILLOTINE. 
BY SHAFTO D’ABZAC. 


I passed part of the year 1824, and nearly the whole of 1825, in France. 
I was then more than a boy, though not quite a man—that is, I was able 
to-observe everything, without having attained the full power of reasoning 
upon what I saw. Above all, my memory was more retentive than it has 
ever been since, for I have remarked that the pictures drawa upon the re- 
tina of the mind do not become fastened by after processes. As they 
first impinge, so they remain, all the more distinctly and permanently from 
having been traced upon a delicate and virgin surface. Youth employs 
itself little with the images it stores within its memory. They are kept 
for after use--a use that wears them out. 

One over-clouded afternoon, having just had my fencing lesson, and 
finding it quite impossible to remain within doors any longer without get- 
ting hopelessly into the blue devils, I sallied forth into the street of Tours 

(the town in which we then resided), without any very definite idea of the 
next thing to be done.. There were two ways, of course, to choose between 
—one to the left, up the Faubourg, past the Fabrique de Passementerie, 
the Pension, and the ancient stone, on which was inscribed the record of 
some ancient inundation of the Loire, ‘jusgu’ ict,” stopped by the visible 
interposition of St. Anthony. But, then, in that direction lay the abbatoir, 
and the bare idea of a sanguine gush from within the archway and down 
the kennel whilst I was traversing its brink, was enough to decide me. I 
turned to the right. 

_ This led me to the more ancient parts of the town, and the congenial 
Vicinity of the great Cathedral of St.Gatien. The echoesof the deep bells 
Swept over the roofs of the houses, and chimed in with the sombre tone of 
my contemplations. Ata particular break in this ridge of roofs, I caught 
a sight of the massive towers, staring over ominously upon me from the 
region of tempest, while two or three ravens seemed to be blown out 
of them ever and anon by the gusts, slowly and perseveringly returning 
with each lull to the shelter of the rugged tracery near their summits, and 
forcibly reminding me of those evil thoughts which, when expelled, return 
again and again to find shelter in some rent of our ruined organisation. 

It was not without a certain sensation of awe that I found myself thus un- 
der the archiepiscopal shadow, for I had learned thus early to succumb to 
the genius of great structures, and to suffer myself t® be bestridden by these 
dark embodiments of medieval influences. 

Suddenly I observed indications of the avenue coming to an end. Grass 

started greenly between the stones, and the street appeared untrodden by 
man or beast. A few steps further, and a heavy gate stood opposite me, 
under the skeletons of large timber trees, barring all further advance. I 
now cast about me for some means of exit, other than by retracing my steps, 
which somehow or other conveyed to me a sense of humiliation ; and I did 
contrive to make out at the right a low archway, through which a paved 
alley sharply descended, I knew not whither, but apparently a public tho- 
D hesitation, I plunged, and found 
myself, as soon as I had emerged into the light at the rear of the buildings, 
in a deserted plot, which seemed to stretch away in one direction. comfort. 
less and grass-grown, nearly to the inner face of the town walls. 
Long as I had resided in Tours, I had never seen or he 
Where was I ?—what was it? I determined to find out. Besides, it was 
sheltered from the wind, which was getting keener every moment, as the 
short day began to close in. 1 knew not what it was that urged me on, 
but I felt a forward impulse, and followed the path for some distance. until 
a slight bend removed altogether from my view both the buildings I had 
left behind, and the distant town wall, and brought me to the foot of an 
ancient terrace. 

The solitude was impressive. The storm, which roared amongst the leaf- 
less great trees on the terrace overhead, as through the cordage of a ship, 
could not get down to where I was, except in an occasional gust and eddy, 
striking a bare branch against a bare stone, as if bent on killing what the 


ard of this place. 











winter had robbed ; and the soft, moist black loam about me I could fancy 
to partake of the genius of the place, and derive its richness from accumu- 
lated relics of mortality. 

Here I paused, marvelling at the Cyclopean proportions of the stones 
of which the terrace wall was composed. Surely, said I, they were giants 
who fashioned and put together these huge masses! But what is this? 
Why, the terrace looks as if it was undermined ! 

This exclamation was forced from me by my coming suddenly upon a 
breach, similar to what the waves sometimes make in a sea-wall—that is, 
the lower courses for some distance appeared to have been removed out- 
wards, the upper remaining hanging together by their own weight, so as 
to give a cave-like appearance to the aperture. 

I had not time, however, to speculate upon the cause of what I saw, for 
at that instant I perceived, just within the shadow of the opening, the 
figure of a man kneeling. There is always something startling in stumb- 
ling upon the hidden devotions of another. If you add to this, in the 
stranger’s appearance, a stern melancholy of countenance spread over the 
rigid prominence of protruding bones, scarcely covered by the sallow 
flesh, and the peculiar expression of eyes, the balls of which seemed, in- 
stead of swelling outwards, to hollow inwards, as you look into a rock 
crystal, some idea of my first sensations may be realised. I felt my heart 
throb, and drew a step back, in hopes I had not been observed ; but the 
stranger, without turning his eyes in the direction in which I stood, bent 
towards the sound, and held up one hand, with a motion which seemed to 
warn me not to go, as well as not to advance. 

I obeyed, as if under the spell of a mesmeriser, and stood there for three 
or four minutes, during which the great bells of the cathedral came down 
upon us ever and anon, like puffs of smoke. They were, I now for the 
first time remarked, tolling solemnly—a mournful peal. Presently they 
ceased ; and then the stranger rose, and came out into the entrance of 
the grotto, towards me. I bowed respectfully, and, in such French as I 
could muster, apologised for having intruded, however unconsciously, 
upon his devotions. I now saw that that peculiar expressionless look I 
had at first remarked could give place toa more searching one.. He drew 
his eyes, as it were, to a focus by an instantaneous effort, and set them 
burning upon me like a lens; then again retracted them within himself 
and said, calmly, and almost mournfully— 

“The archbishop died an hour ago. I had a prayer to say for his soul 
as well as the rest. They prayed before the High Altar—I before Heaven. 
Where should I pray but here ?” % 

#‘ You knew him, perhaps?’ I rejoined, searcely knowing what to say. 

“Thave known many people, young man, It is not for that alone I knelt 
under this ruin. But come, sit down here ; you, I see, are a stranger—so 
am I, though a Frenchman. We have thus a bond between us. You are 
young—I am old. That, too,isabond. You are guiltless of the last cen- 
~y. Sit down, we can have a word with each other.” 

he quiet self-possession with which he addressed me, an utter stranger, 
surprised me. I could only account for it as the result of that one intense, 
concentrated glance, by which I fancied he had satisfied himself as to my 
character. But such a man, so nervous, energetic, and decided, must be 
of no common stamp. Indeed, young and inexperienced as I was, I scarce- 
ly needed more than a moment to read thus much. 

Whatever it was—whether fear or confidence, or the youthful love ofad- 
venture that prevailed with me, I made no demur, but seated myself be- 
side him upon one of the blocks of stone. 

“ Let us know each other a little better,”’ said he, “and we shall be more 
at our ease. I ask no particulars of you. I will not hear them; for you 
are too young to be master of your own secrets. All I required, I have 
discovered. You are English. Had I not been satisfied of this, do not 
suppose you would have been sitting here, now!” 

“Well. Iam.” 

“Enough. My name you may set down as Jean Frangois Lenoir. I 
have seen many strange things in my day, young man. Ay, and picked up 
odd relics from the past, as a man who digs into the bed of a stream will 
come upon coins, and potsherds, and bones. Here is one, now, so out-of- 
the-way, that I always carry it about me.” 

So saying, he held up before me a small gold ornament, apparently de- 
signed for the heck ; but which, to my inexpressible horror, I perceived at 
once to be fashioned into the shape of a guillotine! I started uwp—and he 
rose too ; but instead of entering into an explanation, he stepped over to 
me, and, taking my hand, led me to the light at the entrance of the grot- 
to, then, holding the ornament so as to exhibit the reverse side, bid me 
read the inscription there written. It was this— 


“Ba tete tombe, le cceur reste.” 


As I read, he looked me steadily in the face ; and, as soon as I had pro- 
nounced the words, he led me back to my seat, and placing himself once 
more beside me, said— 

_ “Now, [have given you the key to my history. Hearken to it, for 
it contains instruction :— 

OA the 20th day of October, in the year 1793, I was conducted a prison- 
er to the Palace of the Luxembourg. They had accused me of the crimes 
of being rich, noble, and a royalist. My estates having been forfeited, I 
had been arrested in the provinces, and was now brought up, along with 
several prisoners of inferior rank, to Paris. As the gate of the Luxembourg 
closed after me, I resigned all hope of liberation, except by one exit—the 
scaffold ; and secretly determined to seek, if I could, the most solitary re- 
cesses of the prison, there to remain shut up with my own thoughts until 
my time should arrive for removal to the Conciergerie, and execution. | 
trusted to what ready money I had the command of for the means of ob- 
taining this indulgence—for the time had not come when the system of ra- 
piotage had been organised, under which every one of the better class was 
robbed on entering the prison-gate. 

The first person [ saw, amidst the crowd who thronged round the wicket, 
anxious to catch a glimpse of their fellow-sufferers, was Pierre Levasseur, 
a travelling companion of mine in former years, and afterwards an occa- 
sional associate, until something incompatible in our positions in society 
(for he had not the cent années), and then the stormy scenes of the Revo- 
lution, had parted us, and I had lost sight of him. He embraced me with 
the utmost demonstrations of affection, and taking me by the hand, led me 
a little apart, and told me that having been some time an inmate of the 
prison, he could be of great service in introducing me to its inhabitants, 
and preventing me making mistakes which might compromise me. 

“ But,” said I, * I have determined to make no acquaintances here. I 
have friends enough for the rest of my life, I’m sure. If I want to make a 
last confidence, you are here, my dear Levasseur, and will shrive me.” 

“Unless,” replied he, with a laugh, “ J have first to make my confession 
to you, which, in the order of our arrest, is the most likely thing.” 

“ And how came you here?’ I inquired, suddenly recollecting that he 
had never appeared to me a very warm royalist, but, on the contrary, 
avowed himself, when I parted from him two years before, rather inclined 
to the popular side. 

“Oh, we must not forestall our revelations. We should be at the mercy 
of each other, you know, if we became confidants here until compelled by 
necessity. Enough for me to say, in a whisper, that Robespierre fancied 
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texture of his own, was to transfer my lingerie to the laveuses of the Lux- 
embourg.”’ 

“The same extravagant drdle as ever!” I exclaimed, recognising the 
esprit railleur 1 had so often observed and rebuked. “ Take care that 
your nonsense does not get you into a scrape. I am told that there are 
eyes and ears busy hereabouts ——” 

“Hush! I know it; but I know, too, that the best way of disarming 
suspicion is to be frank, careless, and jovial. Do you think, now,” con- 
tinued he, lowering his voice to a distinct whisper, at the same time put- 
ting his mouth so “e 2 my ear, eet had to lift up my wae the 

urpose— do you thi at you could form any guess, amon  per- 
a about us, ys to that character we are all so much in dread of—the 
agent of the police?” 

“‘T don’t know,” replied I, venturing a stealthy look round me, which I 
instantly withdrew, adding—“ Is it safe to scrutinise people? You con- 
firm my suspicions as to our being watched.” 

“ Scarcely safe, I believe,” he replied ; “ but they have a few marks, ne- 
vertheless. For instance, when you see a man sitting gloomily apart, 
avoiding much converse with the prisoners, and noticing neither the mo- 
tions nor the conversation of the groups which pass him by, you may be 
pretty sure that that man is a spy of Fouquier’s. Upon such a fellow as 
me, now, they have an uncommonly sharp eye ; but I laugh at them, and 
they can make nothing of me. Whatever evidence exists against me out- 
side, they shall add nothing to it here, I promise you. You must act as I 
do, my dear friend. Come into society (for we have our society here) ; 
address every one, get all you can out of them; make your own observa- 
tions in silence, and if you want to pass remarks, come to me. Ten to one, 
my superior knowledge of character, gained here at the foot of the scaffold, 
which strips off all masks, will stand you in stead. And now, remember, 
there is a select re-union this very evening in the Salle des Pleurs, as we 
have named it. A few of the better order, as it used to be call 
know what that means—meets there, so I will direct (request, I beg his 
pardon) my peculiar little turnkey to summon you to that apartment at 
the usual hour, and there you will meet me, and some others of the missing 
aristocracy of France !”’ 

I was amazed at the levity of Levasseur under such circumstances ; still, 
I was young myself, naturally high-spirited, and was greatly re-assured by 
meeting an old acquaintance where I had so little expected it; so, after a 
moment’s hesitation, I abandoned my original design, and surrendered my- 
er ~ my triend’s inva. . tnd yelapesd tat’ 

As soon. ae we seqairated, however, my mind rela nto despon- 
dency. The execttion of Marie Antoinette had taken place only a few 
days before. When I first heard of it, my soul had boiled over with ven- 
geance, but by this time its effect was only to aggravate and deepen my 
dejection. Besides, the terrible reality of my situation forced itself upon 
me through every chink of my senses. It was now that I felt, for the first 
time, the iron of captivity enter into my soul. Pallid and emaciated faces 
peered spectrally into mine, as if they envied me the flush of health I had 
borne in among them from the world without, and could not communicate. 
A confused wrangling consequent on overcrowded accommodation inces- 
santly met my ears; a contention in which every loftier feeling proper to 
man as a member of society, gives way to the one grovelling instinct of 
self, degrading his high humanity down to the level of the brutes. The 
forced intermixture of ranks and grades, previously dissociated by a natu- 
ral arrangement assented to on both sides, displayed its effects in fierce 
and humiliating collisions, in which the great social drama of the Revolu- 
tion was enacted on a small and mean scale under my eyes. I might easily 
enter into detail. Here and there a group lay apart, unconscious, appa- 
rently, of the terrible tumult around. The messenger of death had come 
to these—had taken one, or two, or more away to the Conciergerie, never 
to be heard of more. I saw one man, who seemed to be the survivor of a 
family ; for even the wretches expecting their own fate, cog him. He 
sat still, in a ray of sunshine, a thing which the full blaze of day was 
powerless to resuscitate.—But why torture you with all this? It is past— 
and here am I. 

Evening came, and, instead of the turnkey, appeared Levasseur himself. 
He suspected I might make excuses, or be unable to muster my spirits, and 
determined, he said, to use his own influence. I saw it was useless to re- 
sist, so I rose from my seat, leaned on hie arm, and passed along thé cor- 
ridor to the Salle des Pleurs. 

I entered ; and found myself in an ill-lighted but ious hall, furnished 
with some rude chairs, tables, and benches, in which were already assem- 
bled probably more than one hundred persons. It was at once perceptible 
that here, though a prisoner, I was in elevated society. The eye of one 
accustomed to mix with the world detects, almost at a glance, and under 
any disguise, the grade of the company it surveys. Besides, mine was not 
wanting in quickness, and at that time, though uninstructed as yet, pos- 
sessed in full vigour those natural powers it learned afterwards to turn to 
better account. I saw that, in spite of those dim lamps, and iron bars, and 
rude benches, I stood amongst the nobility of France, and, like a true 
aristocrat, my heart and courage instantly bounded within me. I felt that 
amidst the convulsion of society it was still permitted me to associate with 
the ancient blood of an ancient kingdom, and I scarcely cared even though 
I were to suffer the penalty of having its current flowing through my 
veins, so [ were permitted to the last to enjoy the exquisite privileges its 
participation afforded me. 

“ But, M. Lenoir,” interrupted I, “ you had not previously informed me 
of your being noble!’ 

“ Nor had I intended to do so,” replied he, after a moment's pause, 
drawing a long breath, as the strain was taken off his memory ; “ you have 
made an unconscious discovery amidst my revelations. Few older families 
existed even then—none exist now within this kingdom—than the Vicomtes 
de Martigny, of which I was the sole representative.” 

“ De Martigny!” cried I. ‘“ Why they belonged to this very province!” 

“To this spot, almost,” he replied. “Their estates were bounded on two 
sides by the walls of Tours, and extended across to the lordship of Mont- 
bazon. But what of that? They are gone; and he who might have trans- 
mitted them, he, too, will go; and with him, the last claimant who could 
have recovered them. I stand here, the sole survivor of my race!” 

I looked with a degree of reverence upon this solitary representative of 
a long line of nobles, many anecdotes relating to whom I had heard during 
my residence at Tours, and who were always spoken of as the Grands 
Seigneurs of the district. 

“Let me ask a question,” said I, “arising out of your disclosures. How 
comes it that you live alone, under an assumed name, and yet remain here, 
where you are likely to be most easily recognised ?” 

“You will understand the reason before I have done. My immediate 
object in living as I do, and in renouncing my proper title is to elude the 
curiosity and the kindness of those who have nothing to discover which I 
would not keep concealed, and can offer no consolation that could repair 
the past.’ A 

I entered the Hall of Tears (as with a ghastly conceit they named their 
place of meeting), and was recognised by more than one of the personages 
assembled there. Woe was imprinted on the visages of many of these; a 
reckless hilarity lighted up the countenances of a few of the younger men, 
but most of them retained their ordinary cheerfulness and vivacity unim- 





paired and unexaggerated ; and all, without exception, appeared to pre- 
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us demeanour which might be deemed heredi- 
Se ae er lanilios, eal bod, at all events, become a second nature. For 
me to have appeared otherwise than myself in such a society, would oe 
been derogatory to my pretensions—so In a few moments I fell in with t 
spirit of the assemblage, and, shutting my eyes to the gloomy pecteneres, 
streve to imagine myself once more In one of the salons of the Fau g 
re “a me as most singular, though in keeping with the name of 
this hall, was, that many of the ladies present wore as ornaments, either 
on their heads, round their necks, or on their bosoms, pieees of jewellery 
significant in their forms of the horrors that surrounded and awaited —_ 
One exhibited a chain and padlock bracelet, another a dagger through her 
hair, and a third a skull and cross-bones as a brooch, A shudder - 
throu h me as I observed this grim pleasantry associated with death ; al 
though I learned at last to look upon these emblems with indifference— 
nay, with something less than indifference, as you shall hear—yet it took 
some time to reconcile me to the fashion. . 
Levasseur stuck close to my elbow, and watched the effect of what 
witnessed, as it depicted itself into my countenance. He gave me credit 








more than once for my steadiness of nerve under circumstances so trying | P 


and so novel, and at the same time satisfied my curt every now and 
then, by recounting anecdotes and incidents relating to the more remarka- 
able of the personages who approached and receded from us. . 

“There ; do you see that reserved, downcast-looking body, with the = 
sure of a monk only half overgrown by the locks of a sans-culotte ! 2 € 
seems to think that society is a mistake, now that it is likely to loose him 

sosoon. That is the ci nt Abbé Fauchet, who will probably remove 
his gravity from hence to the Conciergerie in a day or two. wee ow 
ou know, among the Girondin worthies, who seem so indignant that the 
ld come at last for the guillotine.” : - 
vs t! a Giroadin ?” exclaimed I; “are they actually in the room - " 
“Bo be sure. The noblesse admits them on the score of their youth an 
dissolution. See, here we have another of them, for fing ate 
gS ous. He is hobbling 1 on his crutches to cheer up Fauchet. Tha 
: the last. bs 
“ Woe is jolly mde I whispered, unable to repress the ome I felt 
tongues. ‘ bs GS 
We a pe Nh further up the room to reach him,” replied Levasseur. 
« He and Ducos have contrived to excite pretty nearly as violent a fureur 
the grandes dames as they formerly did chez les dames de la 
halle ; and can never manage to get _ = prison a moment’s peace, or 
e; that is, solitude.’ . 
“Kar Bcc ge ara a smile at this wild travesty of the classic 
sentiment, and advanced into the hall until I reached the circle, in the 
midst of which stood Vergniaud, Ducos, and Fonfréde. For a moment I 
could not help feeling a flush of triumph at seeing these firebrands them- 
selves the victims of their own exterminating frenzy. The next, I stood 
ll-bound like the rest, listening to such a flow of eloquence from the 
Ups of the principal speaker as no experience of my life had ever prepared 
me for. It was not the excited extravagance of mere declamation you so 
often listen to, full of florid luxuriance upon a dead level, like a tropical 
forest. Vergniaud spoke like a philosopher and a man of the world as 
well as an orator. Every exalted theme he discussed by turns ; and when 
the poetic youth, Ducos, illustrating the subject Vergniaud had last touched 
upon, namely, the miseries of France and the unhappy dangers into which 
oung and gifted spirits had been drawn by their patriotism, uttered, with 
the fervour of a martyr, that fine sentiment of Corneille’s— 
“La plus douce esperance est de perdre l’espoir,” 
the eye of the speaker bent upon him with an expression of sympathising 
affection, which seemed to go to the hearts of the listening group around, 
and certainly disarmed mine for the moment of some of its prejudices. 

“Come, come,” cried Levasseur, jogging my elbow, “ it will not do to 
have you embrace the Gironde contre caur. ere Madame Roland here 
to-night indeed, there might be some excuse for you. She, alas! has taken 
a most extraordinary and unaccountable aversion to me, do you know ; and, 
when I appear here, seldom honours us with her presence. But, see, away 
goes Vergniaud turning on his heel, and after him sails that most aristo- 
cratic provincial neighbour of yours, the Marquis de la Cour Cheverny, in 
a flood of ancestral tears. Young Montmorenci follows her, with a vinai- 
grette and heart ai her service. Ah! you see, Vicomte, they cannot bar 
the Faubourg out, after all!” - . 

Here Levasseur amet softly, with the discreet hilarity of an hebitue 
of these prison festivities. 

“ Levasseur! Levasseur! be serious, I entreat-pf you. This is not the 
place for such levity!” 

y remonstrance was prompted by the entrance of two persons. 

One of them was an elderly lady, the other a young one. As soon as 
they had entered, an ecclesiastic of dignified demeanour, whose face I did 
not see at the time, but who seemed to have been expecting them, moved 
over towards them, as if to afford them the protection their sex and unpro- 
tected condition had need of in such an assemblage as this. 

They were dressed differently from the rest of the company, who most of 
them contrived still to adorn themselve ia what might be cailed, by cour- 
tesy, the fashion of the day, even as far as paint, patches, and powder, to 
say nothing of the ominous jewellery they wore. A sepulchral simplicity 
marked these ladies. The elder wore a plain grey robe, and a plain cap 
covering her grey locks. The younger was in spotless white, with an ex- 
traordinary weight of what is called black hair, but which in northern na- 
tions is more frequently dark brown, drawn away from her brow, and fall- 
ing in shadows of lustrous intricacy upon her neck and shoulders. It 
would be a vain task to describe her face. At the time, I could not have 
even made the attempt; and if I afterwards knew her marble complexion 
and Grecian features by heart, it was in that moment but a wonderful and 
radiant embodiment of loveliness that 1 saw, penetrating without definite 
outlines the tissues of my imagination. At the instant she entered, a rich 
voice from amongst the company was just giving the minor motive of the 
then favourite aria by Gluck, “ Che faro ;’’ and that form, to my excited 
fancy, seemed to start out of the melody. as if born of grief and loveliness ; 
80 that when the strain ended, I capone to see her, too, vanish with the 
song, and leave memory like an echo ringing in my heart. It was not 
till the sounds had been lost in the deepening hum of voices that I could 
utter 

“My friend—who—what are these ?”’ 

“I knew you would be on wires as soon as Alphonsine entered,” exclaim- 
ed my companion, without fully answering my question. ‘“ She has turned 
our heads here already, and must, if she has a fair trial, soften the heart 
even of the great Rhadamanthus of the Hotel de Ville.” 

I felt this levity to be more than out of place—to be revolting. Still, I 
must not, I knew, judge the unhappy throng around me by the rules of a 
world from which they were, most of them, for ever shut out. According- 
ly, I contented myself with repeating my question. 

“ These are aunt and niece,” replied he. “Noble, and all that—the St. 
Lucs. The elder lady’s husband, Alphonsine’s uncle, has already had his 
last promenade upon the fatal cart. These two are charged with ‘ compli- 

cité,’ and when their turn comes will, no doubt, follow in procession, unless 
they have better success than Custine’s daughter. Meanwhile, let us make 
the most of them. They lend salt to our “ plewrs,”’ and do all that mortals 
—or immortals—can to reconcile us to iron bars and stone walls. You 
must not be known not to know them. Come along, the Archbishop must 
give place for this once.” 

So saying, and without affording me time to collect my thoughts, he 
dragged me by the arm up to the ladies, who seemed already to have ga- 
thered a — and sympathising circle about them. He made his 
obeisance with a deferential courtesy, strangely contrasted—to me, who 
had just heard the remarks he had made—with his true sentiments: and 
was proceeding to introduce me, when just at that moment I caught a 

limpse of the by, gw that had at first joined them, and, to my surprise, 
iscovered him to be the archbishop of the province to which I belonged, 
the excellent and loyal M. de Montblanc. Our mutual recognition was at 
once pleasurable and painful. I threw myself at his feet, and the excel- 
lent prelate shed tears over my youthful captivity. When I raised myself 
up, I observed the eyes of the younger of the two ladies resting upon me 
with a mournful expression, and, turning towards Levasseur, saw upon his 
countenance the last traces of a smile, which he had not intended to have 
left lingering there so long. As it was, he took my hand, and gallantly 
kneeling before the two ladies, presented, with an extravagance of gesture 
looking very like a caricature of the ancien régime, Citoyen le Vicomte 
de Martigny | 
' The Archbishop seized my other hand, and, without seeming to notice 
the overstrained acting of my companion, spoke my name over again, 
adding some words of delicate commendation—dictated, I felt, more by 
his kindness, and the interest he had evinced in my family, than by any 
deserts of mine. . 
I look back with astonishment at the intenssity of the glow which I felt 
my whole soul—at the magnificence of the conflagration kin- 
Ted within me by the consciousness felt at the instant and in its full 
energy, that now, at the poftals of the grave as it were, I had for the first 
time met with the fulfilment of my destiny, the substance of that shadow 
of love my whole previous life had been one vain pursuit of. It is pos- 





sible, young man, that no human being in a less desperate emergency 
could have all the — of his nature so completely and instan- 
be 


taneously embodied before him. Life was condensed, as we believed, from 
years into hours. The world was compressed within the boundaries of 
our prison. Our career was to be accomplished in a few actions, for which 
we scarcely had time. Our destiny was cooped up in a few fierce feelings, 
crowding to rend their barriers within our breasts. I received the image 
before me into my heart as a revelation from heaven—a great light, which 
I only knew to be light, too dazzling for me to look at. It passed in, 
blinding me on ‘its way, I could scarcely say what it was worship- 


This powerful heart-stroke carried with it the reciprocating conviction 
which va could make the sensation endurable. I felt that the shock 
was mutual—that the electric current of passion could not rend one bosom 
so completely, without a corresponding rift in the other. To have doubted 
this would es been death. And, as after knowledge showed me that 
these subtle influences, while they transcend reason, act in strict conformity 
with it, so now, in very truth, I had divined aright in the midst of my be- 
wilderment. Oh, pen” force of one master passion ! Terrific and fatal 
ower, which lightens and blasts at the same moment, according to what 
inscrutable law are thy thunderbolts turned loose amongst mankind ? To 
what end was it, mighty Creator! if not to vindicate thy superseded wor- 
ship, that the swift and merciful axe cut off the authors of our woes, while 
upon us was wreaked the slow vengeance which has cast her bones here, 
and still binds me fast to life, like a malefactor chained to the oar which 
strains without liberating him? : 

The wretched man, as he alluded to the fate of the woman appearing to 
be thus idolised, had seized my arm, and when he shrieked the word 
“here” pointed with his skinny finger to the ground at our feet—which 
caused me to start up—but the next moment set me upon endeavouring, 
in the midst of my excitement, to form some conjecture as to the cause of 
his haunting this spot, a what he had now uttered with some ex- 
pressions used previously. I immediately perceived, however, that there 
was not enough revealed as yet to justify any plausible surmise, so I 
turned once more in the attitude of anxious attention towards the exhausted 
narrator, on whose forehead big drops of sweat stood out. 

Let us hasten on, my son. Hasten as I may, I cannot make my relations 
as rapidly as time flew. Nearly four months had gone over our heads as 
prisoners in the Luxembourg, and still, though the Angel of Death entered 
those gloomy dungeons day after day, laying his finger of blood upon 
victim after victim right and left ofus, upon our shoulders his touch had 
not yet descended. e had survived, as it seemed to us, whole genera- 
tions of mankind. From the young and gifted Girondins, and the regicide 
Orleans, to the very turnkeys themselves, all had been swept off to the 
guillotine, and new victims and new goalers were still brought in to pass 
their probation for the scaffold. The festivities with which we had affected 
to make a microcosm of the precincts of our prison-house, had died with 
the projectors of them. To us, and with new-comers, it became flat and 
wearisome, this attempt to re-enact gaieties which only reminded us of our 
losses. In the Conciergerie, it is true, those who had been brought so far 
on their way to the grave still made wild sport of their last hours, in the 
dead of each night rehearsing the ghastly tragedy they were to perform on 
the morrow. Suppressed laughter floated through the empty corridors, 
and troubled the sleep of the conscience-ridden goalers, making them lie 
closer, as they half believed that the ghosts of the headless tenants were 
rejoicing at the ample repasts preparing for the tomb they had descended 
into. But here we had neither hope nor despair enough for such things. 
Life for us had become a dream—a sepulchral shadow, under which silence 
alone flourished. The discipline having become stricter, we could not in- 
deed have indulged in all the relaxations once open to us; but the strin- 
gency of their rules was an unnecessary severity. Our spirits has descended 

to the level of their requisitions before they had been devised. 

A question, I know, by this time suggests itself to you—how did all this 
act upon the feelings and affections of two individuals thrown together as 
spectators of such horrors? A curious speculation, no doubt. It was the 
fire mighty to separate the gold from the dross. We bore the test. Hap- 
piness hovered over us both like a commiserating angel, not quite daring 
to alight upon us, but without once winging its way out of sight, To me, 
no period of life, before or since, has equalled that in felicity. For her, I 
believe, [ may answer with equal confidence. If the chamber of life was 
dark and vaulted, there was a window through which each could look into 
a world, and deem it its own. The barriers which shut out heaven and 





earth, had left to us our eyes, and left us together. Into these luminaries 
we looked for light, and saw in them perspectives, heights, depths, dis 
tances, glories, sufficient for the amplest aspiration of two beings like us 
joined, fused now, in the furnace of adversity, into one. We had sworn 
upon a token [ had given her—one devised in accordance with the spirit 
ot the strange and half-sepulchral world we lived in—the token I have 
already exhibited to you—to be true to each other until divided by its 
stroke. The vow was intended to strengthen our hearts, and fortify them 
against the, worst fate we apprehended—though not the worst that awaited 
us. I had no hope, no wish, no thought, beyond where I was. She pas- 
tured upon my looks ; and though her paleness had become mortal, her 
flush hectic, and the gleam of her eyes meteoric, nothing boded that she 
was not blessed, and might not be immortal, in her present condition. 

The demeanour of Levasseur during the period we have come to, was 
puzzling. He made friends and intimates on all sides, and succeeded, by 
his appearance of sympathy and the pliancy of his character, in gaining 
the confidence of those most opposed to each other in station and opinion. 
He was always occupied, if not in the large common apartments, in the 
more secluded parts of the palace ; and the very turnkeys appeared to 
exhibit towards him deference which they refused to more exalted per- 
sonages. As fresh arrests took place, the new comers found in him a ready 
and instant sympathiser, and when at last the summons of death came (for 
such everybody felt the removal to the Conciergerie to be), he took leave 
of the departing wretches with every demonstration of commiseration, fre- 
quently remarking to us how bitter a drop it was in the cup of his capti- 
vity that so many of those with whom he had formed the closest intimacy, 
were amongst the number thus selected for sacrifice. It became a com- 
mon topic, indeed, with the survivors, this ill-omened peculiarity respect- 
ing him ; and we should have been more ready, perhaps, under some super- 
stitious feeling, to dissociate ourselves from his society, but for the dread 
that was uppermost with us ali of having it supposed, by any withdrawal 
from each other, that we might be classed with those retiring and morose 
individuals whom he had himself taught us to suspect of being implicated 
with the police in their system of espionnage. 

Alphonsine alone manifested a reserve towards Levasseur. I could not 
comprehend this ; and occasionally rallied him upon it. He turned off the 
subject with a laugh ; and only redoubled his assiduities in his usual sar- 
castic style, which won upon so many and amused all. As for me, I kept 
nothing from him—my heart was as open as the sun to his gaze. 

The 10th of February, 1794, was the day fixed upon for our Slight—yes, 
that was a thing arranged. Her aunt Madame de St. Luc, and the Arch- 
bishop, were to accompany us. Levasseur was to remain ; but told ys he 
had reason to calculate upon following us ere long. It is unnecessary to 
tell you how all this was brought about. Our names seemed to have been 
forgotten in the vast number of later arrests, and day after day had come, 
without placing us upon the list of the proscribed. What interest was 
made for us, it is as little needful that you should hear; you may believe 
it was powerful—and that it was woman’s. With that one woman rested 
the generosity of the action,—with the man whom she influenced, the 
treachery, if treachery it must be deemed. I am not called upon to tell 
you wonders unconnected with my own history ; but I might well excite 
your astonishment. Well, let it pass. Had my distempered and gangren- 
ed fancy contented itself with accepting the manna from the hand of pro- 
vidence, without thrusting its miserable devices between heaven and its 
bounty we might—but, who knows? “ Ceua qui ont avancé que tout est 

bien, ont dit une sottise ; il fallait dire que tout est aux mieux.” 

_A fierce hilarity buoyed up my spirits as the day approached. I had 
difficulty in keeping this under control in the presence of my fellow-pri- 
soners, Alphonsine did not share in it. On the contrary, she was grave 
and pensive, and wept occasionally. She said she had a foreboding that 
she should never be as happy elsewhere as she had been within the walls 
of the Luxembourg. It was arranged that we should make our way to 
Tours, where the Archbishop possessed the means of concealing us until 
better times. We were to be married as soon as we arrived there ; or, if 
this plan should not succeed, so soon as he could procure the material 
means of solemnising that sacrament. 

Why was Alphonsine sad ?—My mind was feverishly active. The times 
were wild. Our plan was desperate. Was she TRUE? Shall I try her? 
{t was the suggestion of an instant. Another moment had decided me to 
put her to the proof. “She would leave happiness in the prisen,’’ were 
her words. Who was remaining behind? Why, of our intimates, only 
Levasseur. Infernal thought! How had this never occurred to me be- 
fore ? Nothing more likely. He was ever of our party. He would not 
speak of her. True, she avoided him in my presence, and his very atten- 
tions were tinged with something of bitterness. But what of that? The 
thing was—not plain, perhaps. but probable—probad/e. I will test him to 
the quick. He shall aid me in the business himself! 





I was sitting in the depth of a window, with my back to the light, lean- 
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ing against iron bars, pondering these things. Levasseur entered ;—I 
sprang up, and laid a hand upon each of his shoulders— 

“ Levasseur, mon gargon, we are off, if all succeeds, to-night [you 
know.” 

“Well? Yes, you are.” 

“ You are sorry, infernally sorry—eh ?” 

“ Yes ; it will make a difference to me for a time.”’ 

* Oh, I know. Suppose we enliven the scene, to keep up your spirits?” 

“ Enliven the scene !—How ?” 

“ Take a lesson from the Conciergerie ; enact a drama, or something of 
the sort.” 

“T don’t understand you, De Martigny. Don’t let the people see you so 
ébloui, or they will suspect something.’ 

“ Women are not always what they look.” 

“ Sometimes they are‘ better.” 

“ Sometimes, Levasseur, sometimes. Old Madame de St. Luc, for in- 
stance.—Eh ?”’ 

“ Quite as good, at all events.” 

“ Can we be sure of any of them?” 

“ You can, I suppose. For myself, I have seen too much of the world 
to be anything but a sceptic on such points.” 

“Then you do not entirely believe in Alphonsine ?”’ 

“Ha, ha! I knew what all this was coming to. A discreet question to 
put to a friend!” 

“ That is the point. I want to try her.”’ 

“Try her!” he exclaimed, disengaging himself from my grasp. How is 
that to be done ?” 

“Oh, easily. Parbleu! it will be such a famous preparation for the 
journey! Now, you can help me in this.”’ 

Fool that I was! I might have seen in the sudden introversion of his 
eyes, so well remembered afterwards, what that man’s soul was made of. 

hey drew back, as it were, deep beneath his brows, and glowed with a 
flickering, suspicious gleam, which he could neither control nor conceal. 

All this I laid at the instant to a distrust of his own powers of assisting 
me, or, at most, to a momentary unwillingness to implicate himself in any 
new difficulty or adventure. I gave him time to recover,—and lost forever 
the golden opportunity of unmasking him. 

“Yes! you can help me. The postern toward the gardens will be 
opened this night at twelve o’clock by an unknown agent. An outer gate 
will likewise be unguarded. We have the password. Disguises and places 
of concealment are prepared. A guide awaits us. I have till midnight to 
put Alphonsine to the proof. If I let that hour pass, I shall never know 
her——never, Levasseur, Her heart I feel to be my own. Look at me, Le- 
vasseur. You know we need not put her affection to the test ; but she 
may not be proof against terror. Muffle yourself in a disguise ; touch her 
on the shoulder, Levasseur, as she passes to her cell ; say she must come 
to the Conciergerie ; that if she utters an exclamation or arouses her friends, 
all must accompany her ; that she must, therefore, be silent, and acquiesce. 
Then tell her that her only chance of evading the horrible fate yawning 
before her, is by revealieg what she knows concerning me—what are my 
sentiments on public affairs—-what intrigues I am party to, and generally, 
what secrets I have to divulge. Let this go on, until her inmost heart is 
probed ; and then, and not till then, release her. The trial will be a 
sharp and terrible one, but it will be final and complete.” 

Levasseur hesitated, meditated,—and undertook the task. As for me, I 
felt a wild elation, agonising as if my own trial had been at hand, and 
compounded of I know not what of distrust, excitement, alarm, reckless- 
ness, passion, and revenge. Utter confusion was in my breast. 

The scene was fixed for eleven o’clock, after the turnkeys had gone their 
rounds, and when the galleries were deserted. Young man, I had my own 
plan within the other. Do not suppose I believed that I should have sat- 
isfied myself by leaving the trial in Levasseur’s hands. No; I had not 
informed him of the interior secret, which was that I should be myself a 
concealed witness of the seizure and examination of Alphonsine. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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AN UNBORN EPIC POEM. 


We are seated in front of a pile of volumes of rather ponderous and 
bulky proportions, each being two good inches in thickness, of the size 
known among bibliopoles as super-royal, and substantially enveloped in 
stout half-russia bindings. So far as the printed contents of each are con- 
cerned, they are all precisely alike, seeing that they constitute the entire 
ore of a work designed by its laborious author to illuminate, delight 
and bless mankind, but which yet, from circumstances which we may 
chance to stumble upon in the course of the cursory inspection which it is 
our design to make, were never submitted to public criticism, and, indeed, 
may be said never to have seen the light. The work of which these few 
unwieldy tomes are all the examples which ever existed—at least, if we 
are to credit the dictum of a writer unknown inscribed on a fly-leaf of each 
copy—is a grand epic poem upon the subject of the chivalrous exploits of 
the first Richard. It consists of eighteen books or cantos in the Spenserian 
stanza, occupying something short of seven hundred pages, and contains 
jc upon a rough calculation, somewhere about eighteen thousand 

ines! ? 
Ah, who ean tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ? 


asks the author of “The Minstrel.” We suspect that the writer of this 
unborn epic could have answered the question to his entire satisfaction. 
Between fifty and sixty years have rolled away since he consumed the 
midnight oil—which he had need to have laid in by the hogehead—in the 
laborious, but, alas! delusive attempt to accomplish a task, success in which 
would have endowed him with a claim to the perpetual homage of man- 
kind. He struggled hard in the bold undertaking to erect the “ monu- 
mentum are perennius” which was to immortalise his memory ; but he is 
gone down to the grave unhonoured and unsung, without even a niche in 
the airy temple which was the pole-star of his hopes, or a single line in 
the most comprehensive biography which we have been able to consult. 
We have said above, that as to their printed contents the volumes are 
all alike ; but their printed contents have comparatively little claim to 
our attention—and but for the manuscript comments with which their wide 
margins are so profusely sprinkled. we should not have disentombed them 
from the dust of more than half-a-century in which they have so long lain 
unnoticed. It is from these voluminous manuscript notes and criticisms 
that’whatever information we have to impart concerning the author has 
been obtained. So far as we can make out from these documents, he 
figured in literary coteries during the two or three last decades of the last 
century as a kind of Mecenas and general Amphytrion, keeping open 
house for men of literary repute, giving admirable dinners moistened with 
admirable wine, numbering among his intimate friends most of the choice 
spirits of the time, and assisting such as required his assistance both with 
his counsel and his purse. He must have been a staunch adherent of 
Church and State, a Tory of the good old school, and was, further, a man 
of first-rate social standing, having inherited a baronetcy and a large for- 
tune. Among the large circle of his acquaintance were some few congenial 
hearts whom he had selected to be the confidants of his aspiring hopes, and 
the guides and counsellors in the prosecution of his secret labours. These 
favoured individuals were Richard Cumberland, the dramatist ; Sotheby, 
the able translator of Wieland’s “Oberon ;” Mr. Fitzgerald; Pye, the 
Poet-laureate ; Anstey, the author of the “ New Bath Guide ;” Boscawen, 
the translator of Horace ; and Archdeacon Nares. To each of these gen- 
tlemen the indefatigable baronet forwarded a copy of each canto of his 
grand epic, as it came wet from the press, coupling the communication with 
an injunction of strict gecrecy, and a request for their candid criticism of 
the work. When the whole eighteen cantos had been thus printed and 
parified by the fires of criticism, they were returned to the author, who 
had them bound up in separate volumes, and then collated the critiques of 
his numerous friends in his own private copy. These volumes now lie upon 
our table, and a very curious study they present to the connoisseur. The 
first thing that strikes us in glancing through them seriatim is the differ- 
ent degrees of importance which it is plain the several gentlemen attached 
to the office they had undertaken, or which, it may well be in the case of 
some of them, had been thrust into their reluctant hands. Nares, who, 
though he was not at that time archdeacon. was a prosperous man, well- 
to-do in the world, and a successful author to boot, paid very little atten- 
tion to the business, and beyond a few general remarks, a score or two of 
objections to particular phrases, balanced with an equal number of tame 
compliments, did nothing. Sotheby, in the true spirit of a translator. 
confined his remarks to the suggesting of certain emendations calculated 
to clear up obscure passages, and to intensify various forms of expression 
in what he considered to be tame ones. The laureate was liberal in his 
commendations, but rigorous on the score of metre, rythm and cesure ; 
he finds few faults, and administers his praise with the instinct of a true 
lover of the flattering incense. Mr. Fitzgerald returns his volume in a 
state of almost virgin purity ; but appends an epistle on some blank leaves 
at the end, in which he instals his friend the baronet in the temple of 
Apollo among the bards of elder time. Anstey, the author of the “Bath 





Guide,” in an independent and gentlemanly spirit, gives his candid judg- 
ment and advice, going carefully through the whole enormous poem, and 
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never refraining from the outspoken expression of his sentiments, whatever 
they may happen to be. Cumberland evidently plays the part of a para- 
site, flattering his entertainer with eulogiums, and bespattering him with 
such fulsome laudations as are rarely to be met with out of the region of 
burlesque. We suspect the author of the “ West Indian” must have been 
a confirmed diner-out, and that his flatulent praises were but the coin with 
which he purchased the solid pudding of the poetical baronet. Poor Bos- 
cawen, however, of all the critical seven, took the poet me and, to our 
thinking, brought the best judgment to bear upon the erculean labour ; 
he seems to have been the most conscientious of critics, ever anxious to 
award praise where praise is due, and ever cautious lest he should compro- 
mise himself by too liberal a use of it. ‘ ) 

Before citing the opinions of any of these seven wise men of Gotham in 
reference to the poem in question, it may be as’well first to take a glance 
at the work itself, that the reader may have some faint idea of an under- 
taking so alarmingly voluminous. The action of the piece opens in Eng- 
land, at the period when the people are.mourning the absence of Richard, 
who should have returned from the Crusade. It is = that he is 
confined in Austria ; and Blondell, at a council at which the queen pre- 
sides, volunteers to go and seek him out. He sets off on his mission— 
assumes the garb and profession of a minstrel—discovers him in durance 
vile in the castle of Henry of Austria—returns with the intelligence, and 
sets out again with a bevy knights, backed by the Bishop of Cologne, who 
demand the freedom of the imprisoned sovereign. The Austrian tyrant 
refuses to liberate him on the ground that he is guility of treason, but con- 
sents to a trial before a Diet to be convened for the purpose. The trial 
takes place. Richard is accused, and called upon for his defence. This 
gives the captive monarch an opportunity of relating the whole history of 
the Crusade, which he does to the very minutest particulars, in at least ten 
thousand lines of Spenserian verse. After which the ew Ad Cologne 
sums up in a few lines, and acquits him of the charge. The king and his 
followers return home just in time to quash the rebellion fomented by his 
brother John. Peace thus restored in England, Richard invades Nor- 
mandy, and subdues Philip as a matter of course. Blondel] wins a bridge 
by the exhibition of extraordinary prudence and valour ; and the grand 
epic is wound up with a wedding according to the rule in such cases made 
and provided. There is, however, another plot which is hardly so com- 
prehensible as the above. Besides the human actors in the drama, there 
is & numerous company of devils and infernal spirits, some of them of a 
complexion entirely original. Belial, Satan, Moloch, and Co., are in 
league with a firm not to be found upon ’Change, such as “ False Philo- 
sophy,” “ Civil Discord,” and other smaller fry, who, in the shape of enti- 
ties with tails and horns, are continually doing business on a petty scale ; 
the upshot of the whole, however appears to be that the devils, little and 
big, ultimately get the worst of it—the honesty, moral courage, self-denial, 
and piety of Richard proving fatal to the whole infernal host. This plot, 
or plots, appears somewhat ludicrous in the brief summary we have given 
of it, but there is nothing ludicrous in the working of it out. The poem 
is a serious and rather majestic composition of the heroic cast, of which it 
may be as well here to give a few extracts by way of sample. 

Blondell has arrived at the castle where he has reason to believe that 
Richard is imprisoned. The shades of night have descended ; and he sees 
a light in the narrow window of a tower ; and he suspects that to be the 
cell of his lost sovereign. 


Impatient the mysterious truth to know, 
He caught his harp and struck a gentle note ; 
The chord, half-vibrating, subdued and low, 
Scarce on the midnight breezes seemed to float. 
Softly it stole along the tranquil moat, 
As when amidst some lonely wood’s retreat, 

* Desponding Philomel attunes her throat, 
Her melancholy fortunes to repeat 

Her song she oft renews with cadence sad and sweet. 


He paused 
When from the tower was heard a deep and long-drawn sigh. 


The mournful sound electrified his soul ; 
Thoughtful he stood, yet firm and unappalled, 
His cherished hope now rose beyond control, 
That here his much-loved monarch lay enthralled. 
Now to his working fancy he recalled. 
The scenes of early youth, when on the plain 
Of fair Poictou, in princely state installed, 
The gallant Richard held his peaceful reign, 
And framed the lively song, and raised the tender strain. 


The following selections from different parts of the volume may serve 
to mon the author’s powers of description, and his use of metaphors and 
similes, 

P a, faithful barons, during his absence, suddenly take arms against 
ohn, 
On every side was heard the trump of war ; 
High in the air unnumbered banners waved, 
And showed their rich emblazonments afar. 
The generous steee no more his fleet limbs laved 
In lake or stream ; the conflict rude he braved, 
Arched his high neck, and shook his flowing mane ; 
The Chanfron rich and Poitrinal engraved 
Firm and erect he bore ; with proud disdain 
He climbed the impending cliff, or scoured along the plain. 


ee and his friends are leaving Engiand intending to bring back the 
ing. 
Clear was the sky, and favouring was the gale, 
The busy mariners their anchors weighed, 
And stretched:with dexterous hand the flowing sail. 
The curling billows round the vessel played, 
While on the top-mast’s giddy height displayed, 
Courting the breeze, the blood-red pennants flew : 
The pilot’s skill the gliding barks obeyed, 
And as loud carolled the observant crew, 
Old England’s white-robed coasts receded from their view 


Now sunk the sun beneath the western wave, 

While the ascending moon, serenely bright, 

From heaven’s high arch her silvery lustry gave, 

Shedding o’er every soul a calm delight. 

The crowded warriors hailed the welcome sight. 
* * * 


Of a hundred descriptions of battle-scenes the following may be consid- 
ered a fair specimen :— 


Around confusion, dread and horror reigned ; 
O’er either host remorseless Ate soared, 
And the parched field promiscuous slaughter stained. 
Still trom their ranks with countless numbers stored, 
New bands of combatants the Pagans poured, 
Careless of life and prodigal of blood ; 
Now lance with lance was mixed, and sword with sword— 
In onset close the mingled warriors stood, 
While from their riven mails fast streamed a gory flood. 


Richard is favoured at midnight with a visit from the shade of his dead 


father, who reveals to him the future events of the war, and the domestic 
treasons at home, 


Musing on this, one eve I sought my tent 
As the declining sun illumed the west. 
There, by fatigue o’ercome, by watchings spent, 
— y Simple couch I not unwilling pressed, 
mp whe th inspiring grace of Heaven, and sank to rest. 
: en lo + @ mystic vision of the night, 
Mothers m sleep I lay, came o’er my soul. 
Wi pent amid the gloom a glancing light 
ith unddlating radiance gently stole ; 
A sound confused, like thunder’s distant roll, 
My ears invaded; straight, with solemn tread, 
And mien demonstrative of high control, 
A martial form advanced ; a casque his head 
Enveloped, and around its plumes diverging spread. 


With wonder moved, the phanto 
And, gazing, thrice to hail him pth - 
But awe my faculties in silence held. , 
Meantime, his vizor raising, he displayed 

To my fixed gaze my father’s honoured shade. 


The she-demon, False Philosophy, who plays a considerable part in the 
drama, and whose object it appears to be to disseminate principles pre- 
cisely akin to the French socialists’ of the present day, is thus depicted :— 

Imposing was her look, her aspect fair 

Smooth was her brow, and melting was her eye ; 

Her cheek with smiles was dimpled, and her air 
Of all that lured the sense disclosed a semblance rare. 


A magic mirror in her hand she reared, 

On whose extended surface, polished bright, 

The gay temptations of her rule appeared. 

There was pourtrayed young reason’s dawning light 
Dispersing superstition’s gloomy night ; . 
There nations freed from Ps were beheld, 
Restored to liberty and nature’s right ; 


‘ Che ASlhion, 


While monarchs, from their falling thrones impelled, 
And faith and truth o’erthrown, her impious triumph swelled. 





' 


A flowing robe of empyrean blue 
Folded around her to conceal her shape, 
And shroud her foul and monstrous limbs from view. 

The above examples may suffice to give the reader a tolerable idea of 
the style of execution which characterises this unpublished epic. We have 
not given them precisely as they stand in the printed copies, preferring 
rather to present them to the public as they were subsequently polished up 
by the author’s adoptions of and improvents upon the critical suggestions 
of the gentlemen who were in his confidence. We will proceed now to 
give some specimens of the style of criticism with which the baronet was 
favoured by his friends, and the effect which it appears to have had upon 
him in the further prosecution of his labours. 

We need not look farther than the very first stanza for a fair sample of 
the labours of the seven censors. Originally the stanza stood thus: 

Him who on Judah’s blood-stained shore displayed 
The holy banner of the cross, I sing; 
Immortal Muse ! impart thy heavenly aid : 
From the Aonian mount with rapid wing 
Thy potent inspiration deign to bring ; 
Teach me to trace the effects of Austria’s hate, 
And the foul wrongs of Gallia’s treacherous king ; 
To tell how Richard, long oppressed by fate, 
O’er adverse hell prevailed, and grew by sufferings great. 

Against the verse as it thus stood the following objections were made. 
First Pye, the laureate, objects classically to commencing an epic poem 
with a pronoun in the objective case ; and proposes the following alteration 
of the first two lines :— 

The lion-hearted monarch, who display’d 
His banner on Judea’s shore I sing. 

In the next place Nares, the ecclesiastic, submits that “as the present 
poem is writ in accordance with Christian theology, the muse cannot with 
proprietry be invoked from the Aonian mount,” and proposes that, like 
Milton’s “ Urania,” she may be called to descend from heaven. 

Sotheby finds the fifth line in the verse rather cumbrous, and partaking 
of the tame and common-place, and recommends, the substitution of this— 
Descending heavenly inspiration bring. 
Cumberland, without making any remark, corrects the two last lines, and 
makes them read thus :— 
To tell how Richard, midst ye storms of fate, 
Triumph’d in Hell’s despight, and grew by sufferings great. 

Mr. Anstey’s remarks, which agree very much with those of Nares, are 
as follows :—“ As the outset is very material, I must take the freedom of 
remarking that the fifth line must at all events be altered. Considering 
the subject is connected with religion and history, something more charac- 
teristic might be introduced in the address with effect. Milton has there- 
fore chosea “ Urania” for his muse. The passage must be altered, as the 
fifth line sinks. Something of this kind might perhaps furnish a hint ¢o be 
improved upon— 

Impart, Urania, thy celestial* aid, (* Query.) 

And from the Aonian mount with rapid wing, 

Light, truth, and heavenly inspiration bring.” 
Boscawen thus delivers himself. “It is unpleasant to object in Jimine ; 
but I would recommed the exordium to be revised. The lines do not ap- 
pear (upon the whole) so good as they ought to be, particularly ye two 
first and ye sixth. The seventh too, is rather equivocal in meaning. To 
the two last lines I have not any objection.” 

We might, if we chose, quote five hundred verses which underwent sim- 
ilar treatment to the above ; but we imagine that one specimen will be 
quite sufficient for the reader. There is hardly a page which, in one or 
other of the volumes, is not scribbled over in the margin with critical, 
commendatory, or disparaging observations, and which does not suggest 
some supposed improvement. It is difficult to imagine what must have 
been the feelings of the author as he conned over these numberless attesta- 
tions of the taste and industry of his friends. One thing, however, is very 
certain, and that is, that he considered them of some value ; for he has taken 
the incredible pains of collating them all in one seperate velume. This 
volume presents a most curious, and, at first sight, Mcomprehensible spec- 
tacle. It might almost be taken, at a cursory glance, for the old worn-out 
day-book of a retail tradesman, with all the accounts crossed out, so com- 
pletely is the print eclipsed by the multitudinous and blotty manuscript ; 
but it is perhaps more suggestive to the mind of a picture of a celebrated 
Grecian artist, which was hung up in the public place, in company with a 


third. Richard's long-winded harangue should be broken up, and the 
devils great and small should either be banished from the scene altogetl ver, 
or amalgamated into one black gentleman. Boseawen’s letter to the ba."0- 
net, appended to the last canto of the poem, occupies eleven closely-wri.t- 
ten pages, and is quite a learned and elaborate essay upon the true ele--- 
ments of the epic, which he describes as the grandest of all human - 
achievements, a triumph of art of which the world has never seen more 
than four or five instances. He professes to shrink from pronouncing upon 
a labour which ought to be chtema eis ae, declaring himself ser oteng 
to pronounce judgment; hut he does pronounce judgment nevertheless, 
analysing his friend’s performance with much indu and more minute- 
ness, and weighing and measuring it throughout aceording to the old 
scholastic standards. He declares it wanting in unity, but asserts that he 
should not regard that defect much were the poem his, “as it is of much 
more consequence that it should be a spirited and interesting than a criti- 
cally regular epic poem.”” He is rather severe in his strictures on the 
want of variety in the different characters of the personages of the poem ; 
he animadverts racily upon the machinery, banishing back to Limbo the 
entire flock of devils, demons, and supernatural creations. He praises the 
descriptive powers of the writer ; but would have their exercise restrained, 
and would prune the luxuriance of his most successful passages. He com- 
mends the style and manner as often good ; but considers that both are 
frequently vitiated through the necessities of the unmanageable stanza, 
which resembles the bed of Procrustes, and compels tautology and redun- 
dancy of expression. Upon the versification he bestows a moderate share 
of praise ; but urgently recommends a careful revision of it in every part, 
with a view especially to the perfection of the Alexandrines, upon’ which 
mainly, according to him, the strength of the verse depends. He concludes 
his letter in the following words :— 

“T have run into far greater length than I intended; but the most im- 
portant consideration is still behind, and it is one upon which I ought not, 
perhaps, to decide positively, since friendly partiality for the author ma 
warp me one way, or a jealous ——- for the full success of his w 
may draw me too far to the other side. The serious question on this poem 
is, whether, allowing it to have ever so many beauties, it is, upon the 
whole, so written as to keep alive the curiosity and rivet the attention of 
the reader? ‘ Unhappily,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ this pernicious failure is that 
which our author is least able to discover. We are seldom tiresome to 
ourselves; and the act of composition fills and delights the mind with 
change of language and succesion of images ; every couplet when produced 
is new ; and novelty is the great source of pleasure. Perhaps no man ever 
thought a line superfluous when he first wrote it, or contracted his work 
till his ebullitions of invention had subsided.’ This admirable passage is 
worthy the serious attention of every writer of a long poem. The nature 
of the stanza you have adopted has often led you into a circuitous mode 
of expression very likely to fatigue an indifferent reader. My curiosity 
and high opinion of the writer led me pretty well through passages that to 
others may seem heavy, and details that I cannot help thinking too minute, 
... But the world in general cannot be expected to read the work with 
the same dispositions; and such is the general indolence and aversion to 
long works, especially of this kind, that I am convinced Br. Johnson’s ob- 
servations apply more strongly now than when he wrote them. If he is 
right, you must not trust your own judgment on this point ; but if your 
friends who have read the poem do but Aint that it might be shortened @ 
little, conclude that it ought to be very much so ; for it is a delicate sub- 
ject on which to give an opinion. Some of your friends may fear that if 
they speak quite out, though you must esteem, you may not like them so 
well in future. For my own part, I throw myself entirely on your can- 
dour, when I give it as my sentiments that you cannot exercise too much 
self-denial in revising this poem ; that you should give up some lines and 
some passages that have given you pleasure in composing, if the rejection 
of them is conducive to the great object of condensing, and in many parts 
enlivening and invigorating the work ; and that you ought to sit down 
with a fixed resolution t@shorten it by, at least, one third ; the effect of 
which operation, diligently and judiciously performed, would, I am con- 
vinced, be highly conducive to the fame and success of your poem. 
Vive, Vale!” 

Thus much for the counsels of friends. What was their effect upon the 
hospitable and worthy baronet in the first instance we have no means of 
ascertaining. It is probable that the process of collating the judgments of 
the whole seven into one volume, a task which he personally accomplished, 
had the effect of rendering him less enamoured of his performance than 
he had been when he first contemplated its virgin pages fresh from the 
printer. It is impossible to recall the history of this vast undertaking 
throughout its never-to-be-accomplished career without a feeling of some- 





pot of paint and a brush, and upon which the people were invited to mark 
what each considered objectionable ; and which was entrely obliterated by 
the comments of the discriminating republicans, In addition to the sug- 
gested emendations and alterations, there are general remarks appended 
at the end of eath canto, and an opinion expressed at some length at the 
close of the poem. Erom these more extended critiques we must extract 
a few passages, chacteristic of the writers, and possessing some value as 
indicative of the prevaiding ideas among literary men on the subject of 
poetical composition. For the sake of brevity we shall confine our extracts 
to the remarks of Cumberland and Boscawen. The former is prodigal of 
praise to a degree that renders his sincerity more than suspicious ; the lat- 
‘ter is honest and candid, and records his unbiased judgment more faithfully 
than was perhaps consistent with prudence in the humble intimate of a 
wealthy aspirant for poetical honours. 

In the fifteenth canto Richard is tempted by the devil. The temptation 
is a scene of unhallowed pleasure, which is very glowingly described in 
the text. Cumberland’s comments upon this canto are as follows :— 


“ The vision of Richard is exquisitely done. It is conceived and execu- 
ted on the richest vein of poetry, and will reflect lasting honour upon its 
author. Warm it certainly is, and highly coloured, but Ihave not the 
heart to propose a single criticism that might tend to damp its vigour. 
The word fruition may perhaps be too strong, but I have not marked it. 
Tis a kind of sacrilege to blot the page that glows with such poetry. Stet 
in toto.” 


The following is his letter to the baronet, on returning the concluding 
canto :— 


“Tam happy to return into the hands of the author this last volume, 
which concludes the heroic poem of Richard the First, a work which will 
confer upon the poet lasting honour. Long and laborious as the work has 
been, this concluding book is perhaps the most brilliant in the whole work, 
It abounds with beauties, and, which is above all things desirable, it leaves 
the mind entirely satisfied with the catastrophe. Iam not sure that any- 
thing ought more to be wished for, or could well be added. if the author 
thinks otherwise, I should suggest a stanza or two of the prospective or 
prophetic cast, in which he might pourtray the farther glories of his coun- 
try, in which the present times may seem to warrant him. 

“T now earnestly repeat my wishes for the fame of my friend, and the 
good reception of his splendid work, with which view I conjure him to re- 
consider every page with his most critical and minute attention. He has 
chosen a stanza which, though familiarity has at last reconciled to my ear, 
still my severer judgment does not accord to. Difficult in the extreme it 
is to keep the sense pure and distincts through such a clatter of rhymes; 
and though it is not very often he wants shelter in that difficulty, I would 
not wish him to seek it in a single instance if it were possible. I therefore, 
amongst other things, altogether protest against his participles,* whose 
jingle is unworthy of his work. I have expressed some discontent at the 
bottom of the 16th book ; I repeat it in this place, and wish him to take it 
into serious review. I must beg he will not print his verbs in the past 
tenses without the customary abbreviations, which all poets heretofore 
have adopted. It will appear affected, and must tend to mislead common 
readers, disgust others, and edify none. 1 hope he will not print it in such 
a style of expense as shall cause it to be the purchase of the few rather 
than the many ; at least, not his first edition. 

“TI thank him not less for the confidence he has reposed in me than for 
the pleasure he has bestowed on me; and I wish him all possible 
success with his contemporaries, and all the fame he merits from posterity. 

“ Richard Cumberland. 

“ April 22d, 1800. 

. Tunbridge Wells.”’ 
The remarks of Boscawen, where they transcribed seriatim, would of them- 
selves fill a moderate volume. Although he is as liberal as the others in 
his verbal criticisms and emendations, he yet appends whole pages of ob- 
servations at the end of the several cantos. What he mainly insists upon 
is condensation ; he would have the entire poem cut down at least one- 








* What Cumberland calls “ participles,’ Pye designates as double rhymes— 
such as “ ending” and “ bending,” “ condition” and “ position,” &c., &e. It is 
singular that each and all of the critics make a dead set against such rhymes, 
which they regard as an uncouth innovation by no means to be tolerated. An- 
stey lays it down asa rule that they can never be used but in burlesque verse. 
The baronet, however did not agree with them, and retained his double rhymes, 
though, in accordance with Cumberland’s advice, he altered the past tenses of 
all his verbs to the number of scores of thousands, abbreviating them by substi- 
tuting the apostrophe for the letter e, thus printing ‘“‘ employ’d” instead of ‘ em- 





thing like veneration for the chief actor in it. He must have been a hero 
in some sort ; he mest have possessed perseverance enough to have 
laboured for long years steadily in the pursuit of one object, and that 
confessedly, of all human enterprises, the most difficult of attainment ; he 
must have had sufficient candour to defer to the opinions of counsellors, 
the major part of whom were by no means indisposed to assert their own 
superiority by the display of his weakness ; and, as the event proved, he 
must have had such a modest estimation of his own powers as indaced him 
finally to consign to forgetfulness the fruits of many long and laborious 
years of —_ to say nothing of the sacrifice of several hundred pounds 
of expense. He was plainly a man of a noble spirit ; he preferred obliv- 
ion to a doubtful reputation ; would rather be nothing than not the most 
worthy. Vihil nisi honorificentissime might have been his motto. He 
disdained to become a Triton among minnows—aspiring to the summit of 
Parnassus, and failing, he had no notion of taking*a station at the foot of 
the mount, but abandonad the territory to others. As far as we are quali- 
fied to judge, he was a better classic and a better poet than many of his 
contemporaries, who yet cut a brilliant figure for a time, Had Hayley 
produced such a work as our modest baronet had the judgment to suppress, 
all Christendom would have heard of it, and there would have been no 
end, for a twelvemonth at least, of ovations and glorifications on account 
of it from all the petty poetasters of the day. It is better asitis. Toa 
noble mind a mushroom reputation is worse than none at all ; and it is far 
better for mankind that great artistic failures should be kept out of view 
than that they should be paraded to excite the admiration of the untaught 
and undiscriminating. The baronet went down to the tomb of his fathers 
some thirty years ago. It is not clear to us that we have any right to pub- 
lish his name, which he himself never thought fit to print ; but there is no 
reason that the world should not profit by his example, which we recom- 
mend to the consideration of the poets and would-be poets of our time, 

who, as we have good and sufficient reasons for asserting, are but too prone 
to rush headlong into print and publication whenever the means and the 
opportunity are in their power. It may be of use to some of our young 
friends especially to ponder over the above brief history of an Unborn Epic 

Poem. 





INFORMATION AGAINST A POISONER. 


The subject of the present information or the hero of the present story is 
an Emanation. I should say rather the heroine, for, like the most famous 
poisoners of Italy and France, the thing is feminine. Men tremble at her 
soft, romantic name—which it has been the good fortune of few among us 
never to have heard—Malaria. 

No, she is not crowded courts, drains, bad air, and all that kind of bo- 
ther. She isan Emanation in her own right, not of mortal manufacture. 
Foul city air is not Malaria. Foul city air saps the foundation of our 
fleshly castles, and makes wide the breach by which Typhus enters, but 
foul city air generates no fever by itself, and the fevers for which it makes 
working ground and elbow-room are all contagious fevers, passed from 
hand to hand. Malaria destroys with a poison bowl exclusively her own ; 
the fevers she produces are not communicable by the touch from man to 
man ; they are intermittent, known to us in this country in their mildest 
form, as ague, for example. In other climes, Malaria destroys with a more 
terrible energy, sweeping men, women, and children, down by thousands, 
Her bow] is there filled with its strongest dose, producing fevers, remittent 
in form or even continued; still in no case contagious. 

It may profit us to know a little of the story of this poisoner. She rises 
from the surface of the earth, her form is airy, imperceptible to any of our 
senses. She can no more be grasped by the chemist than Titania herself. 
We know her only by her deeds, and they are terrible. Her deeds were 
crude facts less than two centuries ago: it is only about one hundred and 
sixty years since her existence was inferred from them by Lancisi, an Ita- 
lian physician, who wrote a book about the year 1695, upon the goxious 
effluvia from marshes. She is a daughter of the sun, unable to exist within 
the arctic circle, never coming forth during the cold season of Omr tempe- 
rate regions, requiring nothing less than the comfortable sustained warmth 
of at least sixty degrees. In warmer climates she can be most active where 
the heat is greatest. The tropical heats of the West Indies develope all 
her energies. ‘ " 

Like many fleshly workers under heat, the impalpable Malaria also re- 
quires a little soaking of the clay, a little drop of something moist to keep 
her active. Dryness does not wait hercorrupthumour, As Venussprang 
out of the sea, Malaria will arise out of a swamp, in full perfection. In this 
country she doles out of her bowl the intermittent fever poison almost 





ployed,” &c., &c., through the whole book. 


wholly on our eastern coast, in parts of Kent, Essex, Cambridgeshire, Nor- 
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i i t Riding of Yorkshire, where there are 
ae oe mpeg nf amis; sometimes overflowed with water. Within 
the century, the elbow-room of Malaria in this country (England) 
has very much contracted by the drainage works that have converted 
mareh into dry land. Agues are become rare among us, though they were 
once common even in a. a agues contracted in London, both 

ames iver Cromwell died. ; 
’ yeh oe coast of Holland the ague cup is cayried up and down. 











i uaffed by the dwellers about the Pontine Marshes, near 
Fe ee eerie has almost cadisputed sway over the whole district of the 
Maremna, which is made by her a tract for many leagues of almost unin- 
habitable land. At the close of the rainy season, when the sun beats on 
the damp forests in Northern India, “ everything which has the breath of 
life instinctively deserts them. The tigers go up to the hills; the ante- 
lopes and wild hogs make excursions into the cultivated plain ; and those 

such as dak-bearers, or military officers, who are obliged to tra- 
verse the forest in the intervening months, agree that not so much as a 
bird can be heard or seen in the frightful solitude.” Out of what presence 
do they fly’ They fly before the rising of.the ghostly poisoner. They shun 
Malaria, who will assert her sway over those woods until the days of ex- 
treme heat are at an end. " 

We have obtained from Doctor Watson’s lectures all the information we 
are giving on the subject of the poisonings committed by Malaria. 

Represent heat by fire, and it may be said that all four elements—we 
mean the old-fashioned four—must unite in the production of Malaria. 
There must be fire, air, water, and earth also. If earth were not essential, 
then Malaria could board ships out at sea between the tropics. But she 
does nothing of the kind, she only boards them when they touch at any of 
her coasts. 3 

But has she nothing vegetable in her ancestry? Where there is earth 
subject to much heat and much moisture, we usually find rank vegetation, 

much vegetable decay. Therefore it has, from the first, been said, and 
is now very generally said, that decay of vegetable matter is essential to 
the forming of Malarva. There is no ague formed among the rotten cab- 
bage leaves of Covent Garden, or of costermongers’ yards in London. That 
is a small fact. Dr. William Ferguson has brought together more decisive 
—_ that Malaria may exist where there is not only no decaying vegeta- 

matter, but no vegetation. 4 : 

In August 1794, after a very hot and dry summer, the English army in 
Holland encamped at Rosendaal and Oosterhout. The soil in Rosendaal, 
the valley of roses, was a level plain of dry sand, where there was no ve- 
getation. It was the same at Oosterhout. To within a few inches of the 
surface this sand was percolated with water, of good quality; that is to 
gay, fit to drink, and not at all putrid. Upon this ground Malaria pro- 
duced intermittent and remittent fevers in abundance. It was after a dry 
hot summer that the British army in Walcheren, over a soil of the same 
kind, a fine white sand, about a third part clay, suffered under the violence 

of Malaria pains never to be forgotten, and “almost unprecedented in the 
annals of warfare. ‘ . i 

In 1809 several regiments in Spain encamped in a half-dried ravine that 
had been lately the stony bed of a watercourse. It contained neither ve- 

tation nor mud. The pools of water standing in the rocks were so clear 
fat the soldiers eagerly encamped about them. The place proved pesti- 

ferous asany fen. Several of the men were seized with violent remittent 
fever before they could move from the bivouac next morning. 

After the battle of Talavera, the army retreated along the course of the 
Guadiana. The country was so dry for want of rain, that the river course 
was no more than a line of detached pools. The troops along this track 
“ suffered,’ says Dr. Ferguson, “ from remittent fevers of such destructive 
malignity, that the enemy, and all Europe, believed that the British host 
was extirpated.” 

The river Tagus at Lisbon, about two miles broad, separates a heaithy 
from a sickly region. On the healthy side yee is bare hill and 
rock, with water-courses. On the other side, Me Alentejo land is quite 
dry, flat, and sandy. That side is held in occupation by Malaria. In and 
near Lisbon are many gardens in which stone reservoirs hold water during 
the three months’ drought, water foul and putrid, close to the houses and 
the sleeping-rooms. These reservoirs do not breed fever among people 
who live and breathe in their atmosphere; yet one night’s sleep upon the 

sandy shore of the Alentejo, where no water at all has been seen for months 
—no putrid water ever—would probably secure to the peasant a strong 
dose of remittent fever. 

This does not mean to say that the product of vegetable decomposition 
is not an unwholesome thing. It means that it is not Malaria. All that is 
required for the production of Malaria seems to be that an absorbent soil 
be soaked with water and then dried. The higher the drying temperature, 
and the quicker the process, the more plentiful an@ the more viralent will 
be the poison generated. 

Malaria springs rather from a surface that having been wetted has been 
dried, than a surface that continues to be wet. The edges of a swamp 
which dry, become wet, or dry again, according to the season, are more 
dangerous than the perpetually wet ground in the centre. When streams 
have overflowed their banks and then retired again, it is from the dried or 
half-dried ground on either side of them that fevers come. 

Low damp grounds that have been drying and producing fevers, become 
healthy when the rain sets in that floods them over. Whenever Malaria 
has power to poison, she is more productive of disease and death, agues 
and fevers, in hot and dry years, than in years that are cold and moist. In 
the West Indies, in the higher grounds, the cooler parts, Malaria dispenses 
poison in its mildest form, producing agues ; lower down, in warmer tracts, 
remittent fevers are the common form, but in the lowest and the hottest 

the fever is continued. This fact is curiously illustrated by one of 

. Ferguson’s examples. 

In 1816 the British garrison of English Harbour, in Antigua, happened 
to be in three different barracks, one three hundred, one five hun- 
dred, and one six hundred feet above the level of the marshes. The dock- 
yard was among the marshes themselves ; and the marshes were so pestif- 
erous, that it often happened that a well-seasoned soldier, coming down 
from the upper barracks in full health to mount the night-guard, was 
seized with furious delirium while standing sentry, and died of yellow 
fever, or of ace ogy, By like it, thirty hours after he had been carried 
up to his barracks. those upper barracks, including women and chil- 
dren, no fever of any king afflicted those who did not go down upon duty. 
In the middle barracks, at a height of five hundred feet, there occurred a 
little fever, but not much worthy of notice. In the lower barracks, every 
man—even of those who did not go down to the marshes—was attacked 
with remittent fever, and one died. The Italians in the neighbourhood of 
} 7 ee Marshes have been taught by experience to perch their villages 
on 

It is after the heat of summer, in autumn, that the poison of Malaria be- 
gins to work. Where the venom is peculiarly concentrated, it may kill 
ey, as in the ease of the sentinels just mentioned ; but in temperate 
climates, the poison is both weaker and slower in its action. Many of the 
men who inhaled the poison of Malaria at Walcheren, experienced no bad 
effects until they had returned to England, and perhaps lived for some 
months at home. Irish harvesters carry the poison home with them fre- 
quently from Lincolnshire, and are attacked with agues weeks or 
— afterwards in Ireland, on the provocation of an east wind or a 


1. 

It is also a well-known fact, that the inhabitants of districts subject to 
Malaria become seasoned. At Walcheren, the natives would not ieines 
that their home was unhealthy. In the pestilential plains of Estremadura, 
the natives averred that the soldiers were swept off by mushrooms. The 
seasoned inhabitants of such malarious places are not, however, strong or 
pose 2b men. They are puny, sallow, feeble, spiritless, abounding in 
sw bellies and wasted limbs. Even the strangers, having had their 
dose of fever, become seasoned to the poison. The French general Monnet, 
who commanded for seven years at Flushing, recommended therefore that, 

officers and men might demur, isons should be kept stationary 


pape fnsta 
in unhealthy places. He adduces the instance of a French regiment in 


Walcheren, which suffered in the second year of its residence there, only 
half the sickness it had suffered in the first year, and in the third year 
almost none at all. 

To the statement that the dwellers in a district subject to Malaria, though 
seasoned, are unhealthy in it, an exception has to be made in the case of 
the negro. “To him,” says Dr. Ferguson, “ marsh miasmata are in fact 
no poision. The warm, moist, low and leeward situations where these 
pernicious exbalations are generated and concentrated, prove to him con- 
genial. He delights in them, for there he enjoys life and health, as much 
as his feelings are abhorrent to the currents of wind that sweep the 
oe tops, where alone the whites find security against endemic 

fevers. 

There is also an exception, again in favour of the black colour, among 
ovemes. The exhalations from black peat-moss are said positively not to 

on intermittents. The marshy tracts in many parts of Scotland and 
Ireland covered with peat moss, are quite free from fevers. The same is 
the case in the instance of the Dismal Swamp, which covers a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres on the frontiers of Virginia and North 


cultarities of character and habit, by a knowledge of which we may, 
in case of need, perhaps be able to protect ourselves against her deadly 
enmity. ? 

Like many other bad things Malaria is most dangerous at night ; she 
poisons in the dark most efficaciously. To sleep out of doors ina malari- 
ous district is to ensure the imbibition of the poison. A ship of war having 
touched at the island of St. Thomas, sixteen of the crew slept several 
nights ashore—all of these had yellow fever, and thirteen died. The two 
hundred and eighty other men went freely ashore in parties of twenty and 
thirty during the day, returning to the ship at night. No illness oce ur- 
red among them. Such cases might be multiplied indefinitely. The rea- 
pers in the Campo Morto, apart of the fatal Maremna, are allowed to sleep 
for two hours at mid-day ; it is then only that they can do so without dan- 
ger. All strangers are admonished at Rome not to seek coolness by cros- 
sing the Pontine Marshes after the heat of the day Is over. Though they 
are crossed in six or eight hours, many travellers who traversed them 
at night have been attacked by violent and mortal fevers. Wise peo- 
ple, therefore, in malarious districts will avoid the night air altogether. 

In the next place it should be borne in mind that Malaria not only re- 
sembles other evil doers in her love of night attacks, but that she also 
creeps stealthily, as one who loves the ground and a habit ominous- 
ly downwards. This may be one reason why it is especia ly dangerous to 
lie down in the night air when she is abroad. For this reason, says Dr. 
Ferguson, “in all malarions seasons and countries, the inhabitants of 
ground floors are unifurmly affected in a greater proportion than those of 
the upper stories, According to official returns, during the last sickly 
season at Barbadoes, the proportion of those taken ill with fever in the 
lower apartments of the barracks exceeded that of the upper by. one-third, 
throughout the whole course of the epidemic. At the same time it was 
observed, that the deep ditches of the forts, even though they contained no 
water—and still more the deep ravines of rivers and water-courses— 
abounded with malarious poison.”” At the barracks of Spanish Town, in 
Jamaica, three men were found to be attacked with fever on the 
ground floor for every one that was attacked upstairs. The ground 
floor was not used as a barrack after this discovery had been distinctly 
made. , 

In the next place it should be understood that the poison of Malaria may 
be wafted by wind into an adjacent healthy district. It comes often ac- 
companied by, perhaps clinging to, mist. In tropical climates, when the 
‘wind blows long from the same quarter, it is especially important to keep 
this property of the Malariain mind. We can undertand by it how it hap- 
pens that malarious poison, though creeping habitually along the ground, 
may be rolled by an ascending current up a hill, or even over it, and down 
by the descending current on the other side. In the Island of Dominica 
a barrack was erected in a nook between two hills, which proved to be 
under just such a cataract of marsh poison as might thus be made. The 
nook proved to be pestiferous beyond belief. At a distance of five hun- 
dred yards on the same line of elevation a site was found perfectly healthy. 
Lancisi, the first writer on Malaria, relates another case in point. Thirty 
ladies and gentlemen sailed to the mouth of the Tiber on a party of plea- 
sure. The breeze shifted to the south, and began to blow over a marshy 
tract of land to windward of them. Twenty-nine of the thirty were im- 
mediately afterwards attacked with tertianague. Humboldt says that the 
town of Cariaco has intermittent fevers brought to it by the north-west 
wind, which brings with it miasma from the Laguna of Campona. Mindful 
of these facts, settlers in hot climates should avoid founding towns or houses 
on the lee side of suspicious ground. ‘ 

It is a curious fact, that the poison of Malaria, having its downward 
tendency, appears to become lost and absorbed in passing over water. 
Crews of ships and boats, very near to a malarious shore, sleep in the open 
air unhurt, though over land the poison may be wafted to a distance of at 
least three miles. } 

The marsh poison adheres also to the foliage of lofty trees. For this 
reason it is very dangerous to go under large trees in a malarious place, 
and of course doubly dangerous to sleep under them. The trees, however, 
can by reason of this property be used for the defence of life. In Guiana 
the settlers live unhurt close to the most deadly marshes, where a thick 
screen of the large trees that abound in that territory happens to be inter- 
posed. New Amsterdam, in Berbice, lies on the lee side of a huge, swampy 
forest, in the direct track of a strong trade wind, that blows overit night 
and day, bringing the stench of the marshes even into the bed-rooms of 
the town. But it brings no fever. To sleep afier nightfall in the forest 
would be certain death to any European, but the poison hangs among the 
trees, and the stench only escapes into the town. 

Lancisi knew this fact about the poison of Malaria. He describes the 
vast increase of agues and remittent fevers in Rome, during the summer 
of 1695, after a certain inundation, and points out that the bad effects of 
the flood were felt throughout all Rome, except only one quarter that was 
protected by a belt of trees around it. 

The last peculiarity to be noted concerning Malaria—a peculiarity com- 
mon again to many evil things—is that her power decreases with the 
growth of population, and of civilization. Land that has been well drain- 
ed and ploughed ceases to be fit soil for Malaria. Kast Lothian in Scotland 
was once,.so productive of Malaria, that reapers then expected ague quite 
as surely as their wages ; now, that region is well tilled and planted with 
wood, and ague is unknown there. Agues are much rarer in large towns 
than in villages ; perhaps the number of fires burned upon thickly peopled 
ground may make appreciable difference in the amount and strength of 
the marsh poison. The Italians date the introduction of the Malaria into 
the Maremna from the great plague of the sixteenth century, which made 
the inhabitants too few to resist her tyranny. And, far away from the 
Maremna, we are told by Bishop Heber that the native Indians were ascri- 
bing the increased power of Malaria in Rudespoor to the depopulation of 
the district caused by the invasion of Meer Khan. 





PARLEZ VOUS FRANCAIS? 


AN ADVENTURE IN ROUEN, 


“Parlez vous Francais ?”—Many persons to whom this questien is put 
will bluntly answer “ No,” and that’s exactly my predicament. I can’t 
speak French. I don’t pretend to doit. I never did ; and, in all human 
probability, I never shall. Don’t imagine for one instant that I am a gen- 
tleman “ whose education has been neglected,” as the phrase is. Very far 
from it. To this day, I have the most vivid recollection of the pains my 
poor dear mother used to be at with “Cobwebs to Catch Flies” and 
“L’Ami des Enfants.” But the “cobwebs” never caught me; and the 
stories of “L’Ami,” which, when translated for my benefit by a younger 
sister, I considered infinitely superior in point of brilliancy and interest to 
“ Frank” or “ Rosamond,” remain to this moment, so far as I am concern- 
ed, as undecipherable as a Chaldee manuscript, or an epigram in the En- 
choral character. 

In due course of time I was consigned to the care of the Reverend Dr. 
Muddlehead. “French, German, dancing, gymnastics, and the use of the 
globes,” were among the more prominent attractions of his prospectus. 
The first-mentioned elements of a polite education were imparted by a 
hairy and gigantic Swiss, of the name of Lafargue. Whether, under his 
auspices, I should have entered life as an accomplished linguist it is now 
impossible for me to say. My own fomfortable conviction is that I should. 
But M. Lafargue was no more than man; and the little hand-maiden of 
our establishment “warn’t going to put up with no foreigneerin’ impu- 
dence—she warn’t.”” What the exact nature of the misunderstanding may 
have been—whether the brawny Helvetian may have taken a more roman- 
tic view of the relation existing between himself and the coy damsel than 
the handbook of etiquette for gentlemen would have warranted, we were 
never able to discover. All I know is, that one morning there was a par- 
ticularly stormy trio in the back-parlour—that the maid, the man, and the 
master, severally explained their respective ideas upon the subject under 
discussion ; and that ultimately the man effected a hasty exit from the 
premises apparently with no particular intention of returning in a hurry. 

er him came a nice, neck little Parisian, who called himself an Abbé. 
He was not the sort of man though, for a French master. He wanted en- 
ergy, both physical and moral, to control the pack of boisterous little 
savages among whom his lot was cast. His end was not peace. Adjoin- 
ing the school-room was a long blind passage, used for the purposes of a 
lumber-closet ; it was crammed with ricketty chairs, lame forms, desks, 
packing-cases, and a second-hand pulpit. The window had been bricked 
up to save the tax; and a luxuriant crop of cobwebs and a mouldy smell 
were among the more striking characteristics of the apartment. Generally, 
the French lesson took place in the parlour ; but one fine frosty day Mud- 
dlehead gave in to a suggestion that it was warmer there than in the 
school-room, and appropriated the same to his own division—the French 
class being accordingly mustered in the latter. Just as the lesson came 
to a conclusion, I was seized with an uncontrollable impulse to perpetrate 
a most unwarantable hoax upon the poor inoffensive little Abbé. ‘ Mon- 
sieur !” I shouted, as he picked up his well-worn shovel hat and bowed 
conrteously to the class, ‘‘ Monsieur, dis door non dat pour takee vous out 
in de road!” “ Ah,c’est ¢a! Mille remerciments—ne vous dérangez pas, 
monsieur—je vous en prie !”’ exclaimed the unsuspecting victim, as I threw 











What else we have to say about Malaria will chiefly concern certain pe- 


open the door of the lumber-closet with a profound salaam. “Merci beau- 
coup! En face, n’est pas? Adieu, messienrs, adieu!” Of course the 
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‘door was shut and locked upon him in an instant. For half a minute or 
‘so, we heard him breaking his shins over a variety of obstacles, still softly 
murmuring “ Merci beaucoup.” Then came a tremendous bang announc- 
| ing to our uncontrollable delight that his reverend head had at last come in 
collision with the second-hand pulpit. We could stand it no longer. Out 
we rushed into the play-ground, with a roar of laughter which must long 
have reverberated within those inky walls. Half an hour afterwards the 
unlucky prisoner was discovered by the Doctor himself, tapping like a 
woodpecker and earnestly imploring freedom, pour l'amour de Di-eu! 

The Abbé having very prudently declined to risk his neck amongst us 
any longer, the Doctor announced that the modern language department 
would in future be superintended by himself. A nice mess he made of it! 
Ultimately, in short, I matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, know- 
ing just about as much French as the most illiterate of my cotemporaries ; 
which, as nine out of ten knew none at all, is, lam sure, a sufficiently mode- 
rate estimate of my accomplishments. 

Some venerable female reader may possibly imagine that I had waiv- 
ed the incalculable advantage of acquiring the modern languages while 
the organs of speech were still young and flexible, in order to place 
myself, unembarrassed by vicious habits of pronunciation, in the hands 
of those eminent professors who adorn the halls and cloisters of our 
glorious Alma Mater. Alas! university-men—none others, probably 
—will believe me when I say that, from the time of my entering to that 
of my leaving Trinity, not one word of any living lanuage, barring my 
own, ever passed my lips. They formed the subject of no lectures—no ex- 
aminations, that I ever heard of. They were certainly included in no part 
of our college routine, and were equally ignored for degree. So I left 
Trinity as ignorant in this respect as I entered it; that is to say, to the 
question, “ Parlez-vous Francais?” I bluntly answered “ No.” 

I have heard a good many reasons advanced on eitker side for what ap- 
pears to me at this (not very great) distance of tima,a most unfortunate 
educational fallacy. I am not by any means alluding invidiously to our 
university system, such as it was half-a-dozen years ago, but to the almost 
exclusive preference to this day bestowed upon Greek and Latin in nine 
places of education out of ten ; to the fact, in short, that in the aforesaid 
nine places the modern languages are either burked altogether, or treated 
as a necessary evil—a flimsy and all but useless adjunct to the more hon- 
ourable branches of the tree of knowledge. 

Of course I am not going to enter here on the merits or demerits of 
what is called a classical education. I only aver that, upon arriving at 
man’s estate, I find myself in possession of a great deal of knowledge that 
I don’t want, and totally destitute of a great deal that Ido. I have had 
enough of Homer and Virgil to last my time. I am very unlikely to catch 
myself again attempting a Greek Iambic; and I cannot help, perha 
peevishly, wishing that, even at the expense of a little Greek, the rudi- 
ments, at least, of French and German had been crammed into me before 
I was too old to be whipped ; for that precious season is very brief, and 
flieth away never to return. And why, when those golden hours were on 
the wing ; when the years were so rapidly vanishing in which the pronun- 
ciation of a living language can alone be certainly acquired—-my time 
should have been altogether spent among the dead, is still to me one of the 
many mysteries of my existence. I was taught to look upon the great 
languages of the continent as almost beneath the true dignity of a school- 
boy. I was encouraged to believe that I studied, not so mead for my own 
benefit as to find bread and butter for penniless Germans and starving 
French refugees. As a man of the world, I can now recognise plainly 
enough the stark absurdity of such an error. 1 now find myself debarred 
from half the advantages of travel, without such an expenditure of time 
and labour as I have neither the leisure nor the inclination to bestow. I 
am told, indeed, that, having once acquired the dead languages, the path 
to the living ought to be smooth and easy. What mockery! I now know 
to my sorrow that I have been ploughing all seed-time, and that the harvest 
will be exactly such alone as I had a right to expect. 

I have been led into the above reflections partly because I rather wanted 
a vent for my feelings, and partly because they in some degree bear upon 
my story. Now I’ve done. Forget that I ever bored you with my rights 
and my wrongs, and I’ll tell you exactly what befel me not six months 
ago ; that isto say, in the month of August in the year of grace one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-two. 

The bells of Southampton were just chiming twelve one fine starry night 
in the month and year aforesaid, when that “ fast and commodious steam- 
ship,” Little Wonder, cast off her last lashing, and went paddling down 
the water, outward-bound fur the fair city of Havre-de-Grace. Most of 
her passengers have turned in for the night ; but, if you carefully inspect 
the deck, you will, I flatter myself, find an object not altogether unworthy 
of your attention. I allude to a graceful and athletic young man of about 
five-and-twenty. He is thoughtfully pacing the deck, leaving behind him 
at every turn a whiff of delicate aroma from one of the most magnificent 
principes that ever crossed Hudson's counter. His dress is perfectly fash- 
ionable, without being in the slightest degree overdone ; nothing of the 
stable about it. No horse-shoe pins in the region of the choker ; no silver 
snaffle-bit to accommodate a cutaway that won’t button ; no incredible 
steeplechase performed over a field of cheap calico as the decoration of his 
shirt. Raise your eyes to his face, and there I flatter myself you will find 
your previous impressions in his favour, if possible, strengthened. It is at 
once handsome, good-humoured, and intelligent. And did you ever in your 
life see such a pair of whiskers? None of your short, scrubby contempti- 
ble patches of bristle that too often do duty for what when properly devel- 
oped, are among the noblest appendages of a man. Hisare really a glori- 
ous pair, long, luxuriant, and wavy ; soft as silk, and in colour the deepest 
and the richest auburn, Many a duke would offer a hundred pounds a 
piece for those priceless ornaments, could they only be transferred, unin- 
jured, to thrive upon his sterile and unmanly cheeks. 

It is really with a feeling of modesty and pride that I inform the reader 
that I have all this time been endeavouring to give him some faint idea of 
myself. If have drawn a fascinating and brilliant picture, he will I trust, 
have the goodness to ascribe it to the candour rather than to the vanity of 
the artist. I wish to vindicate my claim upon his confidence by proving, 
at the outset, that I do not shrink from details which I am very well aware 
may be interpreted to my disadvantage. I shall consider myself now fairly 
introduced, and proceed without further ceremony to explain who I am, 
and why, at this particular moment, I find myself on board “ the fast and 
commodious steam-ship”’ Little Wonder. 

I’m not so badly off as times go, considering all things. I’ve three hun- 
dred a-year of my own, and a berth in the Treasury. From the latter I 
draw something under hundred and twenty. I accept it as an acknow- 
ledgment upon the part of Government that they are bound to find mea 
Hansom there and back, and admire the delicacy with which it is made. 
Outside Downing-street I get through my time easily enough. I have a 
good club, lots of friends, a hospitable circle of acquaintance, and find an 
invitation on my table for five nights out of six in the season. I likewise 
assert my claims to respectability through the medium of a small tiger, 
and a stall at Covent-garden. To fill up leisure-moments, I am also a tri- 
fle in love. 

The fact is, cousin Lucy is one of the most perfectly bewitching little 
creatures alive. I took the liberty of mentioning the fact to her last 
Christmas, at a particularly nice ball, not ahundred miles from Grosvenor- 
square. The result was, that we parted with a very definite understand- 
ing that the matter couldn’t by any possibility rest there. Soon afterwards, 
however, she went to live with some relations of her mother’s, who keep a 
country house a couple of miles out of Rouen. A very slight exertion of 
diplomacy upon my part was requisite to procure me a sort of general in- 
vitation, ‘ whenever I could be spared ;”” and Government, at my urgent 
request, having consented to make that sacrifice fora good three weeks 
last August, the motive which led me on board the Little Wonder is, I 
suppose, sufficiently explained. 

Iam not going to exasperate the reader with any detailed account of 
my sensations upon first arriving in sight ofa foreign town. Suffice it, 
that, at eight of the clock, we found ourselves quietly gliding into Havre, 
and were saluted with the roar of welcome from the commissionaires on 
the quay, with which everybody is familiar who has ever landed in France. 

Stepping ashore with the air of a veteran traveller, I accepted an hotel 
card from a grimy gentleman who appeared to speak English with tolera- 
ble fluency. I desired him to take me at once to his hotel, order my 
breakfast, clear my baggage, see to my passport, and have a cab in readi- 
ness to take me to the rail in time for the train to Rouen at 12 15; all 
which he promised punctually to perform. After breakfast I strolled into 
the town, changed some money, and made a few trifling purchases with an 
ease and celerity that perfectly delighted me. Indeed, I returned to my 
hotel with the flattering conviction strong upon me, that the knowledge of 
the language of so civil and intelligent a people was, after all, mere mat- 
ter of curiosity, and perfectly superfluous to the gentleman-tourist. 

_My commissionaire, whom I had gratified with the present of a five-franc 
piece, insisted upon accompanying me to the railway, and saving me all 
trouble in procuring my ticket. Upon his tendering it to me, I perceived 


at once that it was for Barentin and not for Rouen, and begged him to rec- 
tify the mistake without delay.* 











* Tt may be as well to mention that the following anecdote of sharp railway 
practice in France is merely a narrative of what actually occurred to the writer 
of this article in the month of September last. 
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“ It’s quite right, sir,” said an Englishman who passed at that moment. 
“ T asked for one to Paris just now ; and here it is, just the same as your 
own. It seems they won’t book further than Barentin this morning. You 
will have to take another ticket when you get there, that’s all. There sa 
screw loose somewhere, evidently ; but as they assure me there will be no 
interruption to our journey, | suppose we may trust to their honour.”’ 

“ And where is Barentin, pray ?”’ said 1; having about as much idea of 
the geography of France as of that of Arabia Felix. 

“Ten miles this side Rouen, according to Bradshaw,” returned my com- 
panion. “ And now suppose we make for the waiting-room, as I see their 
time’s just up.” . : 

Five minutes more, and we were bowling smoothly away over the rich 
glowing pasture land of Normandy. My new companion proved a capital 
fellow, and chatted freely of France, of Paris, of the glories of the Bal d 
Opera, and the brilliant mysteries of the Valentino and the Mobille. I 
never felt in such spirits ; and never did I congratulate myself more upon 
having made the grand discovery that the French language was a drug in 
its own country—a showy but altogether useless accomplishment to the 
traveller. By Harfleur we rushed, and Alvimare, and Yvetot, famous in 
old story for its rustic king. At half-past one, however, we came to a dead 
stop. 

ny Barentin! Descendez, messieurs, s’il vous plait,” shouted the guard, 
flinging - the door of our carriage. ee 

“ Now for the mystery !’’ exclaimed my companion, springing out upon 
the platform. } 

The scene immediately around the station was certainly a curious one, 
Every imaginable description of vehicle that ever went upon wheels— 
every conceivable species of beast that ever wore a collar, appeared to have 
been collected in one heterogeneous mass. The ghosts of old, condemned 
diligences, that seemed coated with the rust and mud of another world— 
huge, windowless omnibuses, their panels cracked and sprung in every 
direction—ricketty gigs, gaudy pleasure-vans, country carts, apple-wag- 
gons, post-chaises. donkey-drags, had all evidently been awaiting our ar- 
rival. Nor were the carriages the most curious part of the scene. The 
whole neighbourhood must have been ransacked to furnish cattle and pos- 
tillions for this extraordinary levy. Every galled jade, every sorry beast, 
every halt, lame, and blind thing that it ever entered into the heart of a 
knacker to conceive, was there. Tremulous, old mail-coachmen, dragged 
helplessly from the chimney-corner to cough and wheeze upon the box— 
sturdy ostlers, professed flymen, and red, clumsy boys, fresh from the 
plough-tail or the cider-mill, had been pressed alike into the service. I 
scarcely knew whether to be most amused or horrified at the appearance 
of the cortége, in which I was evidently to bear a part. 

Just as I was inwardly calculating to which crazy vehicle 1 could in- 
trust my own sacred person with any reasonable prospect of escaping in- 
stant dissolution, my railway-acquaintance came up. 

“The guard tells me the rails between this and Malaunay, the next sta- 
tion, have been washed away by the rain. Nice, isn’t it? You see our 
conveyance for the next two hours. He says our luggage will follow us 
all right; but I shall be late for dinner in Paris, and be hanged to them.” 

The passengers were now crowding rapidly into the various uncouth 
machines, one of which broke down summarily before it had got half its 
complement on board. Having secured a ticket for Rouen, I was looking 
around for my friend and interpreter, when a few heavy drops of rain from 
a suspicious-looking cloud overhead produced a frantic scramble for inside 
places. Frenchmen have the most indescribable horror of a wet skin ; and 
the one pinnacle of politeness to which no one born south of the channei 
has ever yet attained is that of « riding outside to oblige a lady.” For my 
own part, having no fancy to be left behind altogether, I contrived, with 
some difficulty, to clamber upon the roof of a huge, unwieldy omnibus ; 
and there, buttoning my great coat close up to my chin, I determined 
manfully to await the worst. 

I hadn’t long to wait either. Hardly had the “ Hup, allez!”’ of our dri- 
ver set his lumbering team into a jog trot, when down came the rain in a 
perfect deluge. I soon found my umbrella totally useless, since there be- 
ing three persons besides myself in a row upon the roof, we simply poured 
cataracts over each other with very little advantage to ourselves. In fact 
our seat was soon swimming with water, which also washed backwards 
and forwards in the most cruel way over ovr boots. On we went, at first 
through a long, straggling, barbarous village, whose inhabitants stood 
staring at their open doors, and saluted us with shouts of laughter as we 
went by. Presently we got into a labyrinth of deep, sticky cross-roads, 
where we rolled and pitched like an Admiralty steamer. Then came a 
rough, tangled patch of woodland, where the streaming trees took part 
against us, and thrashed our hats off with their sodden branches. My own 
was picked up and returned to me by the conductor, neatly lined with 
mud ; the good man, in presenting it, making a moise like a clock suddenly 
run down. To cut the matter short (I wish I could have done it at the 
time), we arrived at Malaunay in one hour and twenty minutes, splashed, 
drenched, and miserable; looking, indeed, as if we had been suspended 
for a similar period in a weak solution of muck. 

The omnibus upon which I was seated happened to be about the last of 
the dripping convoy ; and upon descending from my lofty perch, I found 
my previously-arrived fellow-passengers in a state of the most singular 
perplexity and dismay. A train was indeed iv waiting to convey them to 
their several destinations, but, alas, it had just been gently intimated by 
the officials on duty that the transport of their luggage was another affair 
altogether. It was “ to follow them, all right,” according to the letter of 
the bond, but when was quite another question. “ Sometime in the course 
of the night—probably the whole would be delivered as directed before 5 
A.M. the next morning,”’ was all the answer vouchsafed to some five hun- 
dred inquiries, yelled forth in every accent of despair. Fancy our posi- 
tion. Here was I, for instance, here were dozens and dozens of respect- 
able women drenched to the skin, shivering with cold—many with a three 
hours’ journey to Paris before them, and no prospect of a dry change till 
5 a.m. the next day! One’s money, one’s dressing-case, and one’s night- 
shirt, all in the inexorable maw of a French railway-van. And all this to 
gratify the infernal caprice of an odious Government monopoly, and coun- 
tenance a lying statement in the Moniteur, that, “in spite of a trifling de- 
rangement of the permanent way, the traffic on the Paris and Rouen 
Railway had proceeded, as usual, without interruption.” Bah! it was a 
sell—a hoax of the most cruel and unjustifiable kind—a swindle, which, 
putting evan its more unfortunate features out of the question, could have 
been perpetrated only in a country where the men are slaves and where 
the Times doesn’t exist. 

“* Here’s a pretty predicament for an ardent lover!” said I to myself, as 
I marched indignantly out of the station at Rouen. “Here's a sight for an 
impassioned maiden! Not a dry stitch tomy back !—no chance of a change 
till to-morrow! Lucky if I get it then”—for I recollected, with a shud- 
der, that my industrious little tiger had, in the exercise of his juvenile zeal, 
Inscribed all my packages with the words, “ CHarLes Patma.., Esquime, 
Paris,” in dreadfully legible round hand. “No particular fluency in the 
French language, and, by Jove! to make the thing perfect, all my money 
locked up in my writing-desk !”” 

In confirmation of the last frightful fact, I dived in vain into every se- 
parate pocket, and-brought up nothing in the shape of coin but a few wet 
sous. It was my own carelessness, no doubt. I had spent every loose six- 
pense at Havre, with the exception of the few francs requisite to carry me 

0] seagi ) hever, of course, dreaming that I should be unable to draw upon 

aa * to. for a supply. And here was the comfortable result. 

-\s I trudged heavily through the strange and busy streets of Rouen, the 
pee 0 curiosity, for, to tell the truth, I looked more like a re- 
‘oun oa intelli — fresh from the hands of the Royal Humane Society 

h 5 ok a gent tourist, I instituted a mental court of inquiry as to 
Md rs Ay pr at to be done. Such an adventure would have been nuts to a 
nate he geass and Invaluable to an adventurer of the middle ages ; 
time of day ; pal ry very prosaic at the Treasury, and well up to the 
pen pl The onal “3 promising features of my predicament went for 
Pees tites Leman . was, T had absolutely forgotten the address of M. 
le ieetnatton te eh La ee protector ; or rather, trusting to a letter of 
heart. Had I +, . ra ary had never taken the trouble to get it by 
~mapeeladlnar . 80 Inclined, therefore, I should have had some difficulty 
in appealing to him in my distress, whilst the ridiculous figure I should 
cut, were I to present myself speechless, penniless, and soaking wet at a 
respectable hotel, became a more vivid conviction at every step. Matters 
however, were growing desperate, and after meandering for some time 
among the flower-stalls in front of the cathedral, and inwardly recanting 
certain heterodox opinions touching the utility of the French language in 
France, I bent my steps tow ards a small shop, inscribed “ 4chat d'or et d’ 
argent ;” intending forthwith, by dint of pantomime. to dispose of my 
watch, and thus obtain the means of entrance into a creditable hotel, with- 
te the by | a —_ of — destitution, 

was in the act of crossing the street for this purpose. : ad already 
caught the eye of the hoary old usurer within, nen on maces 
brass lattice, like a venerable parrot in his cage of golden wire, when, to 
my inexpressible relief, a well-known face appeared round the corner 
within a few yards of me. The owner was a man of the name @f Cutler, a 
=e college-acquaintance, and, truth to tell, a fellow to whom I 
ould have given a carefully wide berth had I encountered him in Re- 
gent-street but three days before. He newor had been a friend of mine, 


object of un 








nor, indeed, ot the best of my knowledge, of any one else. There was a 
slang, repulsive tamiliarity about his manner that gave one, at first sight, 
the idea that he really intended to be agreeable, and would have probably 
succeeded if he hadn’t so unmistakably been born a snob. Those who 
knew him better, however, told a very different story. He was by nature 
one of those coarse, selfish, hateful beings, the very texture of whose souls 
appears inconsistent with the growth of any generous sentiments, with the 
very existence of any manly thought. Had he been born a sultan, he 
would have been the most cruel and capricious tyrant that ever signed a 
death-warrant. Had he been born a vizier, he would have been the most 
cringing, servile sycophant that ever kissed the rod. He was just one of 
those men who, to borrow the illustration of Bacon, would have burnt 
down his neighbour’s house in order to roast an egg, could he only have 
done it with impunity. At school he was universally characterised as a 
sneak. At college he was noted for vulgar and offensive practical jokes— 
a species of entertainment which .the rarest tact and the nicest judgment 
can barely render tolerable in the society of gentlemen, and which, in his 
hands, became of course to the last degree insufferable. In this propensity, 
however, he was one day brought up with a round turn, as the sailors have 
it, and received from the right foot of a gigantic Johnian one of those 
straightforward and impressive hints which generally go such a long way 
with gentlemen of his description. : 

Were I writing for effect, I should certainly pique myself not a little 
upon the artistic manner in which I have brought out the lamentable per- 
plexity of my situation. To be forced, not merely to claim acquaintance 
with, but to ask a favour of, such a brute, is to me, at this moment, evi- 
dence of such a deplorable state of difficulty and misery that, writing from 
my luxurious easy chair in Piccadilly, I can scarcely realise the fact that 
I am indeed the drenched and muddy beggarman who so eagerly attracted 
his notice in the streets of Rouen. : 

At first, my appearance so completely bewildered him that he stood like 
a man who has seen the ghost of his great-grandfather, or been unexpec- 
tedly tapped on the shoulder by a sheriff's officer. When, however, con- 
vinced of my identity, he asked me rather pointedly what I wanted with 
him ? 2 ee8h 

In as few words as possible I explained the nature of my misfortune— 
that [ was a stranger in the place and totally ignorant of the language. 
What did I want? Why, good gracious! what was a man in my predica- 
ment likely to want? I wanted him to introduce me at some decent hotel 
—to assure the landlord that I wasn’t the illiterate impostor I appeared— 
to help me, if possible, out of his wardrobe ; if not, to lend me a few na- 
poleons until the next morning ; and, above all, to assist me in discovering 
where M. Constantine resided ; for the idea of remaining another hour in 
the same town with Lucy, without imprinting at least one kiss on her de- 
licious lips, racked my brain with that species of longing torment which 
lovers only know. 

At the mention of M. Constantine’s name, my companion, who had 
evinced symptoms of impatience during the recital of my wants and ca- 
lamities, suddenly pricked up his ears. 

“ Ah, my dear fellow, if you only want to know where Constantine lives, 
I can help you there. I know a little of him myself, and a monstrous good 
fellow he is, As to an hotel, yes, there’s the Hotel d’Angleterre, on the 
quay—capital house and civil people. I’d lend you any clothes you want 
with pleasure, but they’d be a mile too big for yvu; and, most unluckily, 
I’m out of cash to-day altogether. To-morrow or next day, I expect a re- 
mittance from London, and then we'll talk about it. In the mear time, 
let’s turn into this café and have a glass of wine. You look more like a 
drowned rat than the fellow I remember at Trinity. Now, then,” con- 
tinued he, as the waiter placed a bottle of St. Emilien before us, “ fill your 
glass and tell us what brings you thus en prince to the ancient city of 
Rouen.” 

“Tam simply here upon a visit,” I replied, “to M. Constantine and a 
cousin of mine, who is at present living in the house.” 

“ A cousin of yours, my dear fellow! Who can you possibly mean ?”’ 

“T alluded to a young lady who is now, I understand, residing with his 
family,’’ returned i as drily as possible, feeling confoundedly vexed at my 
own indiscretion in bringing Lucy into the conversation at all. 

“ Why, what an extraordinary coincidence!’ exclaimed Cutler, putting 
down his glass. “To think that Lucy should be a cousin of yours, of all 
men in the world!” 

“7 was not aware,” said I, looking him steadily in the face, “ that you 
were sufficiently well acquainted with Miss Carlton to be entitled to make 
use of her Christian name.” 

“Not acquainted, my dear fellow! Why, I’m getting on like a house 
on fire in that quarter! Suppose we drink her health, proud little beauty 
that she is!’ continued he, slapping me familiarly upon the knee. 

Of course I knew better, theoretically, than to answer a fool according 
to his folly ; but desperately hard indeed did I find it to act, at that mo- 
ment, in accordance with the wise injunction. Not that a sensation of 
jealousy for one instant crossed my mind. Had I been informed in an 
anonymous letter that the Man in the Moon was languishing for Lucy, and 
had already built a cottage for her somewhere out in the Milky Way, I 
should have been scarcely more indifferent to the news. But to hear a 
name which | had taught myself to consider as something almost holy, a 
name which worked upon me with a soft mysterious power, purifying my 
wholé nature with -its gentle influence—to hear this name blurted pre- 
sumptuously forth by an odious idiot, was within a hair’s weight as much 
as I could bear. I looked at the empty claret-bottle, and I looked at his 
hateful head, and I saw plainly enough that he understood the glance. 

“ Come, old fellow, don’t look so confoundedly black,” he exclaimed, as 
he paid the waiter. “I meant no harm to you or your cousin. Come 
along, and I’ll see what I can do for you. By Jove! you seem to have 
swapped hats with a chiffonier,” continued he, as I picked up my muddy 
tile. “Why, your hair is one mass of mud! and as for those magnificent 
whiskers of yours, they’re regularly plastered over your face. Look here ; 
take my advice. Go to the barber’s over the way and get yourself regu- 
larly combed and cleaned, while I cut across to my lodgings and see what 
Ican do in the way of rigging you out.”—( To be concluded next week.) 
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RIVAL COMPLIMENTS. 
A HINT FOR COLLINS AND CUNARD. 


The formal toasts and complimentary speeches of a convivial meeting do 
not in ordinary cases constitute an alluring subject for comment, when 
that comment is intended to be of a laudatory nature. The writer and 
the speakers are riding an unevenrace. The first sits down in cold blood, 
without enthusiasm, without champagne, without turtle, without the jovial 
view-halloo of the toast-master ringing in his ears, to vie in eulogistic 
phrase with men who have fulfilled the opposite conditions. He must be 
of an uproarious nature indeed if, by any effort of his will or by any soli- 
tary play of his imagination, he can bring himself into a “ three-times 
three” state of mind. His oratorical rivals have passed through all the 
intellectual phases which divide indifference, or it may be sullenness, from 
unquestioning approbation. Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguisque ferine ; 
—the magnum of claret and the savoury haunch are convincing rhetori- 
cians. In the few comments that we are about to offer upon the banquet 
which has been given at Southampton to the directors of the General 
Screw Steam Navigation Company we must crave a certain forbearance of 
criticism. Our convictions very honestly go with the after-dinner speak- 
ers on this festive occasion, but we are not primed up to the same point of 
conventional jocularity or sentiment. The health of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters was drunk, and Su Alexander Cockburn, the representative of the 
town, returned thanks. The meeting cheered the idea that ‘“ upon the 
British empire the sun of Heaven never sets.’”” When upon this topic it 
was impossible for Sir Alexander Cockburn to forget “ how very essential 
a province the town of Southampton had assumed in the Government of 
this great empire, and of its vast colonial dependencies.” This naturally 
led the learned gentleman to the reflection that commerce was finding a 
focus at Southampton, and that this town, in the minds of many persons, 
was associated with very many painful and very many delightful feelings, 
as being so extensive a port of embarcation, and so important a centre of 
passenger traffic. “On how many hearts was the remembrance of that 
place deeply impressed by all the fond recollections of home and affec- 
tion!’ This is all very well, and, had we been present on the occasion, we 
are quite sure we should have joined in the applause with which the At- 
torney-General’s points were received. Then, ** The General Steam Navi- 
gation Company” drank to the “* Peninsular and Oriental Company, * and 
the Peninsular and Oriental returned the compliment,in the spirit in which 
a matron would propose the health of a promising child. Then the two 
companies united to drink the health of the * Royal Mail Steam Naviga- 
tion Company ;” and finally this company combined with the two others 
in jovial good ae for the prosperity of the * Ocean Steam Navigation 
Company.” By the mouth of its representative, Mr. Croskey, the Ameri- 
can Consul, this company fraternized with the three others. Mr. Croskey 
“could not forget” that * as from the port of Sonthampton the Mayflower 
went with the first pilgrims to the New World, so it was to Southampton | 
that the first American steamer came across the Atlantic.” At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Croskey’s speech the four companies drank the health of the 





“ African Steam Navigation Company.” Enough has been said to show | 








that the convival meeting went off in the best possible spirit; that the 
only rivalry between the representatives of these important companies was 
the rivalry of compliment, and that, if things can be preserved as they 
are, nothing is wanting between these enterprising and wealthy bodies in 
the shape of good feeling and good will. 

Even when the gpeakers shall have subsided into their more usual and 
more prosaic forms of thought, such a meeting as this will not remain witb- 
out effect. Anything that can promote harmony and good-fellowship be- 
tween commercial rivals is a matter much to be desired, not only on their 
own account, but on public grounds. We wish that for the last twelve 
years it had frequently been our duty to publish reports of convival meet- 
ings held between the directors of our various railway lines. The share- 
holders would have escaped a ruinous and internecine opposition, which 
has terminated in a discreditable attempt to sacrifice eve rofession and 
obligation, and to throw the public overboard. When shall we find the 
“ Great Western” drinking health to the “ North Western,” and the two 
combining to do honour to the “ Great Northern,” with a sentimental 
glance at the “ South-Western” and the “ Eastern Counties?” The 
history of our great railroad companies has been the history of an 
insane and — — Let us trust that their maritime breth- 
ren may not fall into the like mistake. Interrupted 
fares—diminished dividends—public tedlignedion end mane 
sion, are the inevitable results of such a course. Surely the wide ocean 
has paths enough, and the present wants of mankind are imperious enough, 
to demand all that commercial enterprise can accomplish to link together 


the distant quarters of the world. Happily, in the case of the navigation ° 


companies, we are preserved by natural causes from the worst effects of 
monopoly. The “permanent way” has been already laid down, and is 
free to all. The ready steamers can be directed from port to port, or cam 
change their track without any very costly organization ; so it is clear 
enough the public cannot, as in the case of railways, be subjected to any 
intolerable despotism. If any company should neglect its public duty, 
there are plenty of vigilant eyes ready to take advantage of the 
fault. Our apprehension is all the other way, and we therefore, even now, 
at the commencement of a system which in a few years must be indefinite- 
ly developed, entreat the directors of these great and creditable enterprises 
not to fall into the same errors of opposition as have been committed by 
their predecessors on shore. England may well be proud of these compa- 
nies, as far as matters have as yet gone, and our only desire is that this 
pride may remain without alloy.— Times, Jan. 14., 
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THE DARIEN SHIP CANAL TO THE PACIFIC. 


The attention of the leading merchants and capitalists of Great Britain 
has been for some months turned towards a scheme for the junction of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, by means of a ship canal to be cut through 
the Isthmus of Darien, between Port Escosses on the Atlantic and San 
Miguel on the Pacific. The parties who have accorded their support to 
the project include many of the most well known commercial, financial, 
and political names, and it appears that considerable progress has been 
made in the requisite arrangements. A full preliminary concession has 
already been obtained from the republic of New Granada ; a report has 
been presented by Messrs. Lionel Gisborne and Henry C. Forde, civil en- 
gineers, who were specially deputed to make a preliminary survey of the 

roposed route ; an extremely interesting pamphlet upon the subject has 
just been published, written by Dr. Edward Cullen ; and the whole of the 
documents and plans have been privately circulated amongst the most in- 
fluential merchants of Great Britain. The route proposed is the shortest 
yet discovered, being only thirty-nine miles across. The concessionaries 
are Sir Charles Fox, Messrs. John Henderson and Thomas Brassey, and 
Dr. Cullen. In the report addressed to these gentlemen by Messrs. Gis- 
borne and Forde, three modes of effecting the inter-oceanic communication 
are presented, calculated to cost £12,000,000, £7,000,000, and £4,500,000 
respectively, but for the two last named sums only a very inefficient canal 
could be constructed, involving the necessity of locks and mechanical ap- 
pliances on an immense scale. On the other hand the deep cutting canal, 
the estimated cost of which is £12,000,000 sterling, would be no less than 
thirty feet deep at low tide, 140 feet broad at bottom, and 160 feet at low 
water’s surface. Such a cutting, it is stated, carried from sea to sea, is 
not larger than the trade of the world requires, and would form a perma- 
nent, safe, and rapid mode of transit. The material to be cut through is 
described as being chiefly rock—a stratified shale, with thinnish beds— 
which, though easy to cut through, would form an excellent side lining t 
the canal, and render the cost of its maintenance merely nominal. is, 
accordingly, is the description of canal which the engineers state they can 
confidently recommend to their employers, and it is to the furtherance of 
this project that so much attention is being directed. By the route pro- 
posed great advantage is taken of the natural formation of the coast, and 
the rivers Savannah and Caledonia will also be of essential service. This 
portion of the Isthmus of Darien is likewise stated to be in one of the most 
healthy districts, owing to the absence of swamps or overflowing of the 
river banks out of the range of the tide, and te the generally dry charac- 
ter of the surrounding districts. 

Up to the present time it is somewhat remarkable that, although so 
much attention and writing have been devoted to this question of inter- 
oceanic communication, very little progress has in reality been made to- 
wards carrying it out. The agitation in favour of the Nicaragua canal route 
was the most remarkable yet noticed ; but the scheme appears to have de- 
finitely fallen to the ground, nor has any succeeding project as yet met 
with influential support. According to its charter the Nicaraguan Canal 
Company was bound to construct a canal sufficiently large to accommodate 
vessels of all dimensions ; whereas the surveys and estimates that have met 
the public eye are all framed for the construction of a canal only 17 feet 
deep, 50 feet wide at the bottom, and 118 at the top. A work of this na- 
ture would be ludicrously inadequate to meet the requirements of the very 
vessels for the accommodation of which it is especially designed—that is to 
say, those engaged in trade with the East and the Pacific coast. As the 
cost of so inadequate a canal by the Nicaraguan route would be consider- 
ably upwards of six millions sterling, it is by no means surprising that the 
capitalists of England and America have refused to commit themselves to 
the undertaking. It is obvious that no attempt must be made to construct 
so gigantic a work as a canal of communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacitic unless there is every prospect of the work being executed in a man- 
ner calculated to accommodate the commerce of the entire world. Fora ca- 
nal of the large dimensions required, it does not appear that the Nicara- 
guan route affords any facilities, unless, indeed, the parties engaged were 
determined to vanquish every obstacle, regardless of cost ; in which case 
the capital sunk in the work would probably be so enormous that the un- 
dertaking would at once be divested of all pretensions to a remunerative 
character, the engineering obstacles—inecluding the construction of har- 
bours at points where nature presents no facilities for such works, and the 
damming of the lake and river San Juan—being of the most serious na- 
ture. In the facts, that, out of the twelve years within which the entire 
canal was to be completed, according to the terms of the charter, three 
have already elapsed without any commencement of operations, and that 
the special protection accorded to the canal company by the instrument 
known as the Clayton and Bulwer treaty was forfeited in July, 1851, we 
have further proof of the total failure of the Nicaraguan canal scheme. 
This Isthmus of Darien ship canal is accordingly brought forward, and the 
statements of its promoters are certainly of the most favourable character. 
By the proposed deep canal, it is stated that the transit of the largest ves- 
sels from sea to sea could be affected in five hours, instead of two days, as 
by the Nicaragua route. The promoters enumerate the shortness of the 
route, the excellence of its harbours, the low elevation of.the land, the ab- 
sence of bars at the Savannah and Tuyra mouths. the depth of water and 
great rise of tide in the former, its directness of course and freedom from 
obstructions, the healthiness of the adjacent country, the exemption of the 
coast from the northers and hurricanes, the feasibility of cutting a canal 
without locks, and the general absence of engineering difficulties, as fully 
justifying them in asserting that it is the shortest, the most direct, safe, 
and expeditious, and in every way the most eligible route for intermarine 
communication for large ships. One of the not least important advantages 
possessed by this route, it may be observed, is the entire absence of politi- 
cal difficulties, the territory in question being universally recognized as a 
part of the extensive republic of New Grenada.—London Daily News, 
Jannary 13th. 
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OXFORD POLLING. 

Mr. Perceval’s friends seem resolved to make him the Peter Peebles of 
Parliamentary candidateship. The gloomy announcement that “ the poll 
will be kept open until every elector has had an opportunity of recording 
his vote” produced yesterday the addition of 21 names to the poll, whereot 
only five were for the indomitable nominee of the National Club. Where 
is this toend? When is the last elector to be wheeled to the Convocation 
House in a Bath chair, and, after pronouncing for Perceval, to die happy 
on a pile of Masters’ gowns in the antechamber? A portentous whisper 
yesterday spread through the metropolis that the Uuiversity statutes inter- 
posed no obstacles to a perpetual poll, that instead of members sitting for 





life, we were now to have candidates standing for life, and that arrange- 
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ments were about to be made for the worship of Jupiter Stator at Oxford 
in the person of Mr. Perceval, with the University and London Committees | 
sitting en permanence, addresses always in type, an electric wire always | 
at command, and a controversy always in hand as to the fairness of the 
start. But what sins has the Vice-Chancellor committed that he should be | 
condemned to the fate of Theseus? Sedet eternumque sedebit infeliz | 
Cotton, Those of oui ceaders who have not enjoyed the privilege of run- 
ning up to Oxford, perhaps from Cornwall or Perth, to assist at this tedi- | 
ous ceremony, can have but little idea of its solemn character. We may | 
premise that it has rained incessantly at Oxford, we believe, not only since | 
the beginning of the contest, but for half a year, and that latterly there | 
has prevailed a dark misgiving that the flood which already surrounds | 
Oxford may possibly drown it altogether. The voters, after being carried | 
through miles of water, with the wrecks of stranded locomotives and shat- | 
tered carriages, occasionally rising above the waste, land on a wet plat- | 
form, get into a wet "bus, and are deposited in the yellow mud before the 
grim busts of the twelve Cesars in the Broad-street. Under heavy rain, 
through sloppy courts, and between mouldering walls, the chivalrous voter 
finds his way to the Convocation-house, a large vault, with about as much 
light and generally as fit for a permanent sitting as the famous dungeon of 
Chillon. At the further extremity of this black hole, with the aid of a 
midday sun, or a candle, some figures are dimly discerned. As the voter 
moves along a rude wooden rail he approaches what looks like a Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. He is up before the chief, and while a satellite from 
behind throws something round his neck—which might be a halter or a 
garotte, but is only a Master’s hood—he finds himself exposed to a severe 
interrogation, the results of which are immediately entered in the presence 
of witnesses, in a large book. Happily the Danton of the court is satisfied 
with your name, your college, your degree, and the candidate you vote 
for ; and, having thus fulfilled the object of your journey, you are at liberty 
to seek a friend, a fireside, a dinner, or whatever consolation you may most 
require under these trying circumstances. That is the process of which 
we are threatened a perpetuity—at least, till every man who wishes to | 
vote has had an opportunity—a phrase which may or may not imply waiting | 
for the return of the colonial bishops and other members of Convocation 
from the further side of the globe.— Times, Jan. 14. 


ITALY AND ENGLAND—THE MADIAI, 


The trials and the virtue of martyrdom are not common in this age, for 
the greater liberty of professing the truth has lessened the danger and the 
honour of adhering to it. But the examples of this firmness and fidelity 
under persecution are but the more inestimable when they are contrasted 
with the frivolity and indifference of.modern society. The strength which 
enabled this poor Italian courier to resist the authority of antunjust Court, 
and to die under the rigour of persecution, is the same which reformed the 
church and changed the face of the world. We know not with what feel- 
ings Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, received the intelligence that his 
victim was beyond the control of human laws, but henceforth the name of 
Madiai is indissolubly associated with his own. It was to satisfy his per- 
sonal bigotry and superstition that he allowed the course of justice to be 
turned aside, the source of clemency to be sealed, and the remonstrances 
of Europe to be repelled. The Church of Rome, acting through his autho- | 
rity and mistress of his will, has shown herself as unrelenting as in the | 
worst ages of her dominion ; and this Grand Duke stands last in the detes- | 
table list of those rulers who have taken away the lives of their subjects | 
for conscience sake. | 

This, then, is the state of Italy. We confess that the occurrence of such | 
an event under the Tuscan Government, supported by Austria and di- | 
rected by Rome, is more ominous and intolerable in our eyes than all that | 
we have heard of political repression. When the Government of this very 
Grand Duke was overthrown in 1848, it was justly considered an act of 
strange ingratitude towards a Sovereign who seemed to have had the wel- 
fare of his subjects much at heart. All such sympathy is henceforth ex- 
tinguished ; he has staked his poyver and his existence on the force which 
protecis his palace ; and either on him or on his heirs an account will one 
day be taken of his government. We have little confidence certainly in 
the revolutionary party in Italy, whose misconduct and incapacity dis- | 
graced in every way the momentary interval of power they enjoyed. The 
effect of that convulsion was to extend the occupation of the Austrian 
troops from the Po to the Roman Marshes, and to annihilate the last traces 
of independence in the smaller States. But we can conceive no greater in- 
fatuation than that of the Italian Governments, which hive done nothing 
since their restoration but heap up the materials for another and more de- 
structive crisis. The consequence is, that =1l hope of improvement, or even 
of toleration for the progress of publie opinion under such rulers, is at an 
end—that they are viewed with feelings of unmingled detestation by their 
subjects—and that, with the sole exception of Piedmont, which is prospe- 
rous and contented, because it is free, even the invasion of a foreign ene- 
my would be regarded as an era of joyful liberation. Such, too, is their 
ignorance and impolicy, that at the very time when they have most to ap- 
prehend from the uncertain designs of France, these Governments have 
done everything that could degrade themselves in the eyes of England, and 
to render us indifferent, if not hostile, to their wretched existence. The 
Papal Court has ventured on an act of audacious impertinence to Great 
Britain; the Tuscan Government allows British subjects to be cut down 
with impunity, and punishes men and women for reading the Book of 
Common Prayer; the Neapolitans relax none of their severity towards 
prisoners whose sufferings have excited the compassion of all Europe ; and 
Marshal Radetzky carries into effect more capital executions for political 
charges than he ventured upon after the great rising of 1848. We know 
not whether these States may ever stand in need of the countenance of 
England, but assuredly they have a long score of past offences to wipe off 
before they will obtain it ; we view the fate of their victims with sincere 
commiseration, and we doubt not that those who have had the weakness 
and cruelty to govern by such means as these will one day pay the penalty 
of the rights they have outraged and the authority they have abused.—/bid. 
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_ Picron-Fancters’ SHow.—The annual show of the Philo-Peristeron So- 
ciety was held on Tuesday, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street. 
It was attended by great numbers of ladies and gentlemen, the friends of 
the amateurs who form this society. A prettier sight for ladies can hardly 
be imagined than was presented by the beautiful plumage and graceful 
carriage of this interesting class of birds, exhibited in their handsome ma- 
hogany pens with iron bars, the bottom of the pen being usually covered 
with green baize. The show on Tuesday was one of the best ever yet held, 
and sufficiently evinced the improvement in the various breeds effected by 
the society since its establishment seven years ago. k 

The Almond Tumbler, of which some pens of rare beauty were shown, 
is the pigeon which holds the first rank in the estimation of the fancier. 
The qualities for which he is valued are—a round small head, fineness of 
beak, and a certain quaint affectation in his carriage. The Almond Tum- 
bler is a neat, prettily-shaped little bird, having the well-known habit of 
throwing a series of summersaults in his flight—a quality, however, which 
we are assured enters very little into the estimation of the real fancier by 
comparison with peculiarities of form.—The Carrier Pi geon ranks next in 
the opinion of the fanciers ; and, indeed, these two varities are the only two 
whied the real fancier highly appreciates. The electric telegraph, how- 
ever, has converted the carrier pigeon into a relic of a past age and the 
representative of a past state of things. He is to the electric wire what 
the old stage-cogch or the horse-express is to the railway train, Before 
the era of electric telegraphs the transit ofa message by a carrier pigeon 
was the quickest mode of communication, and the knowledge of many 

t and important events has been conveyed to distant communities, by 

e instinct of these wonderful little messengers. Formerly Antwerp pos 
sessed the breed of birds that were reckoned to fly the fastest and with the 
greatest certainty from place to place. The Antwerp Carriers were un- 
usually long in the wing; but this quality claims no merit with the mo- 
dern fancier. A good shape, long, straight head, and unusual length from 
the eye to the tip of the beak, are the characteristics by which connoisseurs 
measure the value of this variety.—The Fantail Pigeon, as an ornamental 
bird, in a poultry-yard, claims some attention from the fancier ; and a ve 
pretty, pert, strutting little fellow he is. No lady is more particular about 
the snowy whiteness of her morning dress than is the Fantail as to the 
cleanliness of his — To be perfect, he should have thirty-six fea- 
thers in his tail. His shape and carriage should be such as enable him at 
ag to cause the back part of his head and his tail feathers to meet.—- 

e Pouter Pigeon was represented by some large and splendid 
The enormous size to which some of these birds inflated th 
wind made them objects of great curiosity. 

Space would fail us if we entered into a minute description of the Nuns, | 
Jacobins, Helmets, Owls, Trumpeters, Runts, Swallows, Spots, and Tur- | 
bits which graced the pens in the large room of the Freemasons’ Tavern. | 
We must not omit, however, to notice a few new varieties from Germany, | 
many of which exhibited the rarity of white bars upon the wings, instead 
of the black cultivated by English fanciers. Some of these German varie- 
ties promise to be useful accessions to oar English breeds ; but, after all. 
the best pigeons are bred in England, and the visitors to the show on Tues. 





d specimens. 
eir crop with | 


day declared that the pens contained the best birds in the world. 


The Avoion. — 


Persons unacquainted with the tastes and habits of our working classes 
may not be aware that many of the mechanics, weavers, &c., of our large 
towns are great pigeon-fanciers. The man who earns his 30s. a week will 
often pay two or three guineas for a pair of Almond Tumblers. Amateurs 
more blessed with wealth give from five to ten guineas, and the price is not 
an extraordinary one for a choice pair. Twenty guineas have sometimes 
been given for birds of unusual merit, and very high prices are also given 
for carrier pigeons which satisfy the requirements of the amateur.— Lon- 
don News, Jan. 15. 


Tue Marsie Starves rocnp ix Winpsor Forest.—A veteran, writing 
from Staffordshire to the Editor of a London paper, says :—* In my youth- 
ful days I passed a number of years at Windsor ; though absent sometimes 
for three or four months, and once for a whole year ; yet I may consider it 
as having been my home from 1797 until the spring of 1812, At the be- 
ginning of this time I was very juvenile, of retired habits, and much given 
to creeping into a corner to read romances—tales of ruined abbeys and 
haunted castles were my delight. There was then, as indeed, there is now, 
a building at the east end of St. George’s Chapel, known as Cardinal Wol- 
sey’s Tomb-house ; at that time it might almost be considered a ruin, the 
glass of the windows was nearly all broken, some of the stone-work the 
same, and the beautifully painted ceiling was hanging down in sheets. 
When I saw this place, it struck me as being the best of all retreats in 
which to read romances ; and I determined, if possible, to effect an entrance. 
The door was in the passage leading to the Cloisters. I examined it, and 
found it to be large, old, much out of repair, and fastened with an iron 
bar ; but still somewhat loose ; it also opened in the centre. I watched the 
opportunity when no one was near, and by dint of pushing one side, and 
pulling the other, I made a shift to squeeze my little body through the 
space between, and thus obtained an entrance. When in, I found the in- 
terior nearly filled with lumber, one part of which was a number of pack- 
ing-cases, perhaps twenty—it might be more, or less; these were from 
seven to eight feet long, and about three feet square : some were lying at 
length on the ground, and some stood up on one end. As you may sup- 
pose, I had a longing desire to see what was in them, and, after much 
effort, I succeeded in removing a board at one of them, which enabled me 
to see that it contained a large figure of a man. The secret was now re- 
vealed—each case contained a statue. After this I passed many hours in 
the Tomb-house, and read many romances there. True it was I should have 
been better pleased if the statues had been out of their cases, and ranged 
round me ; but, as that could not be, I contented myself with making all 
the inquiries I could about them; and was informed that they had been 
given to her Majesty Queen Charlotte, for the purpose of being set up in 
the pleasure-grounds at Frogmore, but, it having been found that they were 
naked, it had been determined not to make that use of them ; and, finally, 
they had been put in the Tomb-house to be out of the way. 

“Time passed on, and in its lapse I ceased to squeeze myself between 
the doors of the Tomb-house, and at length the good old George III. order- 
ed the interior to be excavated, and the Royal vault to be ,constructed. 
Upon this occasion, no doubt, the statues were removed ; I have no recol- 
lection of the circumstance—perhaps I was absent at the time. The most 
probable place to which they would be removed seems to me to have been 
Cumberland Lodge, in the Great Park; for at that time it was only inha- 
bited by servants, and there they may have remained until George LV. 
erected his Cottage*in the immediate neighbourhood of Cumberland Lodge. 
This seems to me to be the most probable time for their interment at some 
distance from the Lodge. One thing may be remarked, it is much more 
likely to have been done by George III. than by George IV. After all, 
the statues now found may not be the same with those in the Tomb-house, 
but if it cannot be shown what became of tlie latter, I think they may be 
considered identical. 

“It appears very strange to me that none of the servants in the Royal 
household should have any knowledge as to the fact: five-and-twenty or 
thirty years is not a long vista through which to look back, for my part I 
see clearly through sixty.” 

Pacirtc AnD ArLantic Termint.— The Halifax Morning Chronicle, in 
an article under the above head, is apprehensive that Great Britain is ne- 
gotiating with the American Government for the purpose of giving up Van- 
couver’s Island and other possessions on the Pacific, to the United States, 
it being stated a short time ago that the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was in treaty at Washington for their surrender. It appears 
that this Company has not the right to dispose of the possessions held by 
them at the mouth of the Columbia River, unless with the sanction of the 
Imperial Government, the Company’s license of trade over the Indian 
Territories expiring in 1859. The Chronicle thinks, therefore, that the 
utmost the Hudson’s Bay Company can do, is to transfer the temporary 
po session of Vancouver's Island. But the editor is fearful that England, 
with the assent of the Company, is now treating for a surrender of their 
possessions. The Chronicle thus expresses its fears on the subject :— 

“ Knowing the anxiety of the British North American Colonists to estab- 
lish free commercial intercourse with the United States, and speculating 
upon the ignorance of the British Government respecting the immense 
value of their possessions on the Pacific, it is not unlikely that Mr. Everett 
may stipulate for a transfer of Vancouver's Island and the adjacent terri- 
tory, upon terms anything but advantageous to British interests. We fear 
that we are to have a repetition of the Ashburton Treaty—a treaty seri- 
ously affecting the interest of the Colonies and the empire. But for the 
terms of that treaty—the improvident surrender of a vast breadth of coun- 
try on the St. John and its tributaries to the United States—the British 
Government could not have refused the joint application of the three Pro- 
vinces for aid to an inter-Colonial railway, the only objection to which 
was, that the contemplated line ran too near the American frontier. 

* Disastrous as was the result of that negotiatian, a surrender of Van- 
couver’s Island would be still more fatal in its consequences to the Empire 
at large. It is a well ascertained fact that the most direct line of com- 
munication between Europe and India is vid America, and that the line of 
travel from Halifax to Vancouver’s Island, exclusively through British 
territory, is several hundred miles shorter than by the United States. Na- 
ture has pointed out Halifax and Vancouver’s Island—the one to be the 
Atlantic and the other the Pacific terminus of Ocean Steam Navigation. 
When the whole world is asking which is the best route, the shortest route, 
the safest route across the Continent of America—when the Americans 
are straining every nerve to connect the two oceans by Railway, that they 
may become the exclusive carriers of the products of China and India. 
surely, this is not a time to talk of surrendering Vancouver’s Island, and 
surrendering with it the only chance of successfully competing with the 
Americans in the trade of the East.”’--St. John’s New Brunswicker. 





Tue New Eprror or THe EpixsurGh Revrew.—Mr. George Cornewall 
Lewis is the eldest son of Sir Thomas Franklin Lewis, Bart., and was born 
in London in 1806. He received his school education at Eton. In 1824 
he entered Christ Church, Oxford, giving great attention to modern lan- 
guages, especially German, from which, Jointly with Dr. Tuffnell, he trans- 
lated Muller’s Dorians. In 1828 he took his University degree as first- 
classman in classics, and second-class in mathematics. In the same year 
he entered the Middle Temple, and in 1831 was called to the bar, and 
joined the Oxford circuit. In 1835 he was placed upon the Commission of 
Inquiry into the Relief of the Poor (on the report of which was founded 
the Irish Poor-law) and the state of the Church in Ireland, and afterwards 
drew up an able report on the condition of the Irish in Great Britain. In 
1836 he was appointed a commissioner to inquire into the government of 
the Island of Malta, especially as to its tariff and expenditure ; a commis- 
sion which led to the making of the tariff of Malta one of the least restric- 
tive in the world, materially extended the trade, and led to the establish- 
ment of the freedom of the press in the island. In January, 1839, he was 
appointed Poor-law Commissioner, which office he held until July, 1847, 
when he entered Parliament as a Conservative and Protectionist member 
for Herefordshire. In November, 1847, he was appointed Joint Secretary 
of the Board of Control, with Mr. James Wilson, M.P. for Westbury. 
Early in the following year he made his first speech in the house, in oppo- 
sition to a motion for the production of papers in the case of the lately 
deposed Rajah of Sattara. In 1848 he was appointed Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, being succeeded in the Board of Control 
by the Hon. E. Elliott, M.P. for Roxburgshire. Mr. Lewis has brought for- 
ward several useful measures. He has earned reputation as the translator 
of Boukli’s “ Public Economy of Athens,” which, as well as the “ Dorians,”’ 
has become a text-book. He is known, also, as the author of an able essay 
on the “Use and Abuse of Political Terms,” published in 1832; on the 
“ Origin and Formation of the Romance Languages,” published in 1835 ; 
on “ Local Disturbances in Ireland and the Irish Question,” in 1836; on 
“ Government Dependencies,” in 1841, and other subsequent publications. 





Tue Crackep Winpow.—A question now universally asked in every 
society in Paris (says a correspondent of the Daily Wews,) is, “ Have you 
seen the broken window?” This refers to an accident of a very ordinary 
nature, followed, however, by an infinitely improbable result, which oc- 
curred a few days since in the Rue de la Bourse. M. Moliére, a bootmaker 
at No. — in that street, has had fortune “thrust upon him” by a cart 
knocking against his shop-window. Rather late at night, a restive horse 
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backed a cart against*the iron shutters of the shop-front, with such force, 
that a pane of plate-glass immediately behind the part struck was cracked 
into thousands of splinters, M. Moliére’s first care was to secure the ad- 
dress of the owner of the horse and cart, and in the morning he was about 
to send for a glazier, whose bill he would have charged to the person re- 
sponsible for the trespass upon his property ; but this window was cracked 
in such a manner as no window ever was before, and M. Moliére observed 
that every passer-by in the street stopped to look at it, and exclaimed, 
“ How curious!’ “ How extraordinary!” During the whole day, a crowd 
was collected in front of the house. It then occurred to M. Moliére that since 
his broken window appeared to possess such attractions for the public, it 
might answer his purpose to make the public pay for the gratification of 
their curiosity. “Accordingly, he put up his outside shutter, and charged 
one franc per head for admission to his shop. Visitors flocked to the ex- 
hibition, and in a few hours the fame of it spread far and wide. Nota 
single particle of the glass has fallen out, but the cracks radiating from 
the centre with wonderful regularity, are so numerous, that the pane pre- 
sents the appearance of a gigantic cobweb. Seen from the interior of the 
shop by gas-light, it reflects the prismatic colours with extraordinary bril- 
liancy, and may be compared to a peacock’s tail. A speculator has offered 
the enormous sum of 4,000 francs for the purchase of the fragile property, 
and the offer has been refused. M. Moliére calculates that he shall receive 
that sum in francs from. Parisians alone, and afterwards the pane may be 
removed in its iron frame, and carried round the provinces, This event 
has created more sensation than any other that has occurred in Paris since 
New Year’s-day. The excitement is on the increase. Crowds, too poor 
to pay the admission money, stand about the house to talk over the story, 
and mathematical students in the Quartier Latin are working problems, in 
the confident hope of finding how to crack another window in the same 
way. Poor France! 





Tue Court at Winpsor CastLe.—The chief feature in court life during 
the past week has been the entertainment at the Castle of different mem- 
bers of the new administration. On Friday the 7th inst., the royal hospita- 
lities were extended to the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
and Lady John Russell, and a large party invited to be present at the first 
of a series of private dramatic representations—The new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Mrs. Gladstone, Sir James and Lady Graham, and the 
Right Hon. E. Cardwell, arrived on a visit to the Queen at the early part 
of the present week.—On Sunday the Queen and Prince, the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Royal and Princess Alice, the Duchess of Kent, the 
Prince of Leiningen and Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe, with the Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Court and the domestic household, attended Divine 
service in the private chapel of the Castle. The Hon. and Rev. G. Wel- 
lesley officiated—On Monday Mr. Thorburn attended at the Castle, by her 
Majesty’s command, to take the first sitting for a portrait of the Princess 
Adelaide of Hohenlohe. : 

On Wednesday the Duke of Cambridge and the Prince and Princess 
Augustus of Coburg, the Prussian Minister and Madame Bunsen, and _ the 
Master of the Rolls, arrived on a visit to her Majesty and the Prince Con- 
sort. 

The members of the Royal family continue in the enjoyment of excel- 
lent health. Her Majesty has taken out-door exercise whenever the wea- 
ther would allow, and the Prince Consort has enjoyed the sport of shoot- 
ing in the Royal preserves with the guests at the Castle——Lord Byron has 
relieved Viscount Hawarden as Lord in Waiting to the Queen.—The Hon. 
Amelia Murray and the Hon. Lucy M. Kerr have succeeded the Hon. Ma- 
tilda Paget and the Hon. Mary Seymour, as Maids of Honour in Waiting 
to the Queen.—Court Circular, Jan. 15. 





Tue AvstTraLtan Goip-Dieatnes.—The arrival of the 4ustralian mail- 
steamer at Plymouth, with 222,293 ounces of gold, valued at £890,000, 
caused general satisfaction throughout the City on Tuesday. In addition 
fo the gold brought on freight, there is said to be £200,000 in the hands of 
passengers. The Australian brings home one of the heaviest mails ever 
brought by one vessel. The mail is in the care of Lieut. Barnard, R.N., 
who has also the charge of the Royal Victoria Nugget, presented to her 
Majesty, by the Government of Melbourne. It is a large piece of solid gold 
weighing 28 lb. 4 0z., and was found in the Bendigo diggings. _ 

We hear from Sydney that the gold fields in that colony are improving 
in their yield as the winter ceases. Large quantities of gold were coming 
in almost daily from north, south, and west. The Turon is belived at Syd- 
ney to be the richest gold field in the world. The northern gold field at 
Bengara has not been fully tried, but promises well: a party of four ob- 
tained 200 ounces is less than six weeks, which gave them about £25 each 
a week after paying all expenses. At the gold mines, twenty-eight miles 
from Adelaide, about 400 people were at work, gathering, it is said, from 
2 oz. to 3 oz. per day each. The deposite is of a similar quality, and real- 
ises the same price as at Melbourne. Rents at Adelaide have not risen, the 
run being still for the established gold fields, especially Bendigo. 

Care or Goop Hore.—The Australian steamer has brought advices 
from the Cape up to the 30th November, ten days later than the news 
brought by the Harbinger. The disturbances on the eastern frontier are 
not yet settled ; and, occasionally, collisions with parties of Kaffirs contin- 
ued to occur. Governor Cathcart had arrived at the Orange sovereignty 
with 2000 men, and had issued a proclamation threatening rigorous and 
severe punishment to any chief, class, or tribe who should appear in arms, 
or resist the Queen’s lawful authority. The enemy, however, has re-ap- 
peared in some districts, and made successful inroads, so that this wretched 
war cannot yet be said to be at an end.—The news from Australia had 
caused a rise in all the export markets. Several vessels were laid on for 
Melbourne, and many respectable persons formed themselves into parties 
well supplied with provisions, implements, &c., for a trip to the diggings. 


Inpra.—-The following telegraphic message has been received in anticipa- 
tion of the Overland Mail, dated Trieste, January 12. “The steamer 
Adria arrived this morning, with the Calcutta mail of the 8th of Decem- 
ber.—Pegu was taken on the 21st of November, and will be annexed. The 


. . - é 
campaign may be considered at an end, unless the Burmese Government —™ 


should invade our new territory, which they will probably do. | In such a 
case we should march on Ava.—The North-Western frontier is quiet.— 
From China we hear that the insurrection gains ground.” * 





Forry-sEVEN.—We find the following in an English newspaper, and sub_ 
mit it to the curious inspection of those who are inclined to be superstiti- 
ous on the subject of numbers :—It is now 47 years since Nelson fought the 
battle of Trafalgar ; 47 years was the age of Nelson at the time ; 47 years 
of age was Wellington at Waterloo ; 47 years of age was Bonaparte, whom 
he defeated ; 47 years completed last year since Napoleon the First was 
crowned Emperor ; 47 years is the age of Napoleon the Third, who this 
year is made Emperor. We may add to the above—we hope without 
frightening any body into an apprehension of a coup ad’ etat—that Frank- 
lin Pierce was 47 on the day of the last Presidential election —Boston 
Transcript. 





Dr. CULLEN AND THE NuxNERIES.—Loughcooter Castle the magnificent 
demesne of Lord Gort, has again come into the hands of the laity, the Lo- 
retto nuns who had purchased it having been induced, at the instance of 
Archbishop Cullen, who is opposed to the unlimited ramification of these 
religious orders, to resell the estate. It has been accordingly disposed of 
by private sale for a sum of £20,000, being £3000 more than it was pur- 
chased for some months since in the Encumbered Estate Court. 





Sugar Mave IN IrELAND.—A most gratifying proof of the success of the 
beet sugar experiment in Ireland has been afforded at Mr. Stoke’s sale, in 
Dublin. The Mountmellick Company’s manager, Mr. Hirsch, had sixty- 
seven bags brought forward, representing three qualities. The lowest 
(vellow grainy) fetched 41s 6d to 42s per cwt; the medium 44s 6d, and 
the finest 45s 6d per cwt; whilst the finest white Bengal fetched no more 
than 40s 6d, and Demerara 41s. The finest quality of the Irish beet sugar 
is very beautiful. In cclour it is nearly pure white—in grain almost re- 
sembling crystallised Jamaica ; while its flavour is superior, and its sac- 
charine qualities are quite unrivalled. 





A PuseytrE Convent.—The Morning Advertiser mentions a case in 
which a young lady of fortune, the daughter of one of the partners in an 
eminent metropolitan monetary establishment, has been induced, by Trac- 
tarian influence, to enter a convent belonging to Dr. Pusey, in Regent’s 
Park. Her father has revoked a great portion of his will, but allows her 
£400 a-year, and of this £360 is claimed by the Lady Superior. The young 
lady, it is stated, has now no other dress but a coarse linsey-wolsey gown, 
in which she is daily to be seen scrubbing the floors of the convent. 





Savaries or Encuisn Ampassapors.—The ambassador at Paris receives 
£10,000 ; at Vienna, £9,000 ; at Constantinople, £7,000 ; at St. Petersburgh, 
£6,000 ; & Madrid, £6,000 ; at Berlin, £5,000 ; at Washington, £4,500 ; at 
Naples, £4,000 ; at Lisbon. £4,000 ; at Rio Janciro, £4,000 ; at the Hague, 
£3,600 ; at Brussels, £3,900 ; at Turin, £3,600; at Munich, £3,000 ; at Co- 
penhagen, £3,600 ; at Stockholm, £3,000 ; at Hanover, £3,000 ; at Frank- 
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fort, £2,600; at Athens, £2,500; in Wurtemberg, £2,000; in Saxony, 
£2,000 ; in Tuscany, £2,000 ; in Switzerland, £2,000; at Mexico, £3,600 ; 
and at Buenos Ayres, £3,000. 
—_——_~.>- —_— 
GLEANINGS 

The Queen has nominated Dr. Hawtrey to the Provostship of Eton Col- 
lege. He has been formally elected by the Fellows. The appointment 
gives universal satisfaction. The Earlof Granville broke his collar- 
bone while hunting three weeks ago, near Woburn Abbey. His Lordship 
came to London the same evening, and is progressing satisfactorily — 
Lord Denman is seriously ill, at Nice, from an attack of paralysis. The 
Journal pour Rire, of Paris, has of late ventured to give some sketches of 
passing events, and for this offence it has been fined 47,000 frances, or 
nearly £2000 sterling!——The late Mr. T. Philips, of Brunswick-square, 
has left £6000 for founding a professorship of physical sciences in St 
David’s College. A few years ago, the same benevolent gentleman gave 
£4800 to that college, to found six scholarships for natives of Wales and 
Monmouthshire-——The Adelaide (Australia) Mining Company has de- 
clared a dividend of £100 per cent !——James Kaley, the Seoteh giant, 
who exhibited in a café on the Boulevards, died lately at Paris, almost | 
suddenly, aged twenty-seven years ; his height was nearly eight feet. | 
Though apparently of a great power, he was in reality of a very weekly 
constitution. He was never married, and died almost in poverty.——The 
free library at Liverpool continues to be thronged daily by hundreds of | 
well-conducted persons. The statistics up to the 62nd day since the open- | 
ing give a truly-gratifying result, 32,995 books having been issued and re- 
turned in that period, giving an average of 532 volumes per day, exclusive 
of the readers of the different periodicals——The last time the preroga- 
tive of rejecting a bill, after passing both Houses of Parliament, was ex- 
ercised, was in 1692, when William IIT. refused his assent to the bill for 
Triennial Parliaments. Two years after, however, he was induced to allow 
the bill to become the law of the land———Mr. Peto and other contractors 
are about to construct a railway in Jutland from Flensborg to Fredericks- 
haven. It will cross the Limpjord by a bridge about 1700 feet long. The 
total expense of the whole line is calculated at £3,000,000 sterling. 
When this railway is finished, and that between Stockholm and Gotten- 
burg is completed, which must be the case in a few years, a traveller | 
from Stockuolm may reach Hamburg in twenty-four hours—— 
The two greatest dramatic poets of modern Europe, Shakspeare and Cer- 
vantes, both died on the same day in the same year April 23, 1616. It is 
further remarkable that Shakspeare, like the case of the great Raphael, 
and of Sobieski, died on the anniversary of his birth——Five proprietors’ 
shares of one hundred guineas in the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, were sold 
at the auction mart in London lately for seven guineas. The Pays, | 
French paper has changed hands at a price of nearly two millions francs. | 
——A new kind of paper, manufactured entirely from straw, and appli- | 
cable for all printing purposes, as well as for writing, has been produced | 
by a paper maker in England, at Maidstone, Kent. Sir Michael Shaw | 
Stewart, Bart., has endowed the church at Greenock with £300 per annum, 
and £100 for a curate, on condition that daily service shall never cease to | 
be performed. 


























The consent of her Majesty’s Government has been | 
obtained to the immediate creation of an English bishopric at Natal—— 
A hostile meeting has taken place in Paris, between Count Niewerkerque, 
Director of the Museum, and Col. Edgar Ney. The meeting has its prin- 
cipal interest in the fact of both being intimates of the Elysée. The name 
of a lady is said to be mixed up in the affair. No damage seems to have 
ensued. “Dinah,” the sister of Rachel, is about to appear as Evange- 
line, in the French version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.——We understand that 
the Marquis of Breadalbane resigns his post of Lord Chamberlain in con- 
sequence of illness. Measures has been taken by the authorities to put 
down the paid claqueurs in the theatres. General Rosas, the ex-Dicta- 
tor of Buenos Ayres, has taken Rockstone-house, in Southampton, late the 
residence of Sir Henry Onslow Bart. A sale of modern pictures for; 
merly belonging to Louis Philippe has taken place in Paris. The only 
one worth noticing is “‘ A Neopolitan woman bewailing her cottage over- 
turned by an earthquake,” by the late Léopold Robert, which brought 
16,0508-——M. Eugene Sue, who is now in Savoy, has commenced the 
publication of a new novel, under the title of * Le Lac d’Annecy et ses 
Environs.” It appears under the form of a feuil/eton in the Official Savoy 
Gazette. Birmingham, we learn, was to imitate Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and entertain the American Minister, Mr. Ingersoll, at a public 
dinner.——Twenty-four companies intend to apply to Parliament for 
power to make new lines of railway within a circle of twenty miles round | 
London. None of the proposed railways are within a circle of five miles | 
from the General Post-office, and ten are situated outside that circle, and 
within a circle of ten miles. The silk trade of Lyons continues in a | 
prosperous state, there being scarcely sufficient hands to execute the | 
orders. The manufacture of silks and velvets for the official costumes has 
had much to do, it is said, with this activity. It having been represent- 
ed to her Majesty that the beaver bonnet trade was suffering from a de- 
pression, she has, with a view of patronizing the trade, ordered for her 
own personal wear some of the new description of beaver bonnets made by 
Mr. Melton, of Regent-street. Sir Robert Peel bas presented a portrait 
of John Knox to the library of Geneva, and it has been received by the 
disciples of Calvin with marked pleasure. It is copied from the portrait 
of the Reformer at Holyrood. The Leeds Mercury states that the aver- 
age sum of £4.074 is spent in the public-houses of Manchester and Salford 
every Saturday night. Mrs. Fitzwilliam has we believe, retired from 
the stage, and intends devoting herself to the musical profession The 
weather in the south of Europe is remarkably mild. Everything that can 
bloom is in blossom. The car which carried the body ofthe Duke of 
Wellington at the funeral, is to be preserved at the Repository of the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich_—On Thursday and Friday, 14th and 15th ult., there 
were 225 ships bound on foreign voyages, lying wind bound in the river 
Mersey, of which 52 had been put back. he Canadian fishing schooner 
Caledonia, arrived in the Mersey, was blown off the coast of Canada, 
without maps or charts, and bore away before the wind, steering ESE., 
until she made the Saltees, where she was taken in tow by the Pelican 
steamer, and brought into Port. Passage 18 days.——A letter from Vienna 
states that the Austrian Government has resolved, on the recommendation 
of a military commission, to surround the capital with a continuous wall 
of fortification, the extent of which will be five German miles, about 
twenty-two English miles. The chestnut-tree, called “The 20th of 
March,” in the garden of the Tuileries, is nearly in leaf; in the garden of 
the Luxembourg there are several rose trees in full bearing as in the spring ; 
and at the Jardin des Plantes some of the almond trees are in flower. 
It appears, from returns just made, that the total number of destitute 
juveniles, including infants, in all Ireland, was 83,000, of whom a ver 
large proportion permanently resided in the workhouses——Mr. Butt, M.P., 
who acted as counsil for Kirwan, intends, on the 15th of February, to bring 
a bill forward in the House of Commons “ to made better provision for the 
granting new trials in criminal cases.’,——Twenty-four years’ purchase 
has been obtained in the Encumbered Estates Court for a property in 
the northern parts of the Co. of Dublin, belonging to Mr. C., of Nutstow.—— 
A proposition is pending in the Maryland Legislature for the incorporation 
of a company with a capital of two millions of dollars, to construct a ship 
canal between Delaware and Chesapeake bays. The theatre in Memphis, 
Tenn., was set on fire on the 19th ult., and before the flames were extin- 
guished the building was totally destroyed———The London News an- 
nounces that “ M. Kossuth is, it is understood, about to pay an early visit 



























































to America, where the election of a democratic President has given man 

of his admirers a hew influence.”——The London, Liverpool, and North 
American Screw Steamship Company have issued a new prospectus, in 
which they meet, in detail, the entire arguments of the various steamship 
companies who opposed their procuring a charter. A new line of Aus- 
tralian steamers is projected, under under the name of the Australian Direct 
Steam Navigation Company, to ply via Panama, or any part of Central 
America, that may ultimately be found more desirable. Capital one mil- 
lion, in £25 shares, The Washington monument, located near the bank 
of the Potomac river, almost opposite to the President’s house, to the 
southward, has now reached the height of one hundred and twenty- 
four feet, the ultimate height being fixed at five hundred feet—— 
Bills of indictment are prepared to be sent up to the grand jury in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, at the suit of James Birch, against Charles 
Gavan Duffy, for defamation of character, published in the \Vation news- 
paper.——On New Year s-day the King of Hanover received from the Em- 
peror of Austria a complimentary letter, accompanied by his nomination 
to the titular command of the Austrian regiment which lately bore the 
name of Wellington.—tThe King of Prussia has revived the ancient Or- 
der of the Knights of St. John, which had been secularised in October, 
1810. The lands, however, are not restored———Mr, John O'Connell has 
addressed a letter to the repealers of Ireland, in which he attempts to re- 
suscitate the repeal agitation. A tea and coffee service, a large salver, 
and a claret jug have been presented to Mr. M’Glashan, proprietor of the 
Dublin University Magazine. The weather has been so mild in the 
Swiss Canton of Ticino that the violet is in full flower, and the black hel- 
lebore, which ordinarily flowers at the end of January, put forth its blos- 
soms at the beginning of last month. On Christmas-day butterflies were 

















on the wing, and the heat of the sun was as great as is usual in April.— 
The receipt of the Customs at Liverpool for the past year just ended, very 
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nearly approaches £3,500,000 sterling.——The will of the late Duke of 
Wellington is to be proved under £800,000.——The rule for a new trial in 
the celebrated cause, the Queen v. Dr. Newman, will be argued in the en- 
suing term. It is understood that the expenses attendant on the proceed- 
ings will amount to about £10,000. The present Attorney-General is for 
Dr. Newman.-_—-Mr. T. M. Harrison, a veterinary surgeon, of Sleaford, 
has performed, under the influence of chloroform, the operation of firing a 
valuable hunter, the property of Anthony Willson, Esq., of —— 
The effect*was most suecessful—_—Amongst the new projects lately out 
are the Himalaya Tea Cultivation Company, with a capital of £100,000, 
for the cultivation of tea in the valleys and slopes of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains ; and the British Sugar Refining Company, capital £200,000, the ob- 
ject of which is the refining of sugar under the new process patented by 
Mr. Bessemer. The Jewish Chronicle states that the Earl of Aberdeen, 
who was a conscientious opponent of Jewish Emancipation, has, within the 
last few months, seen reasons to change his opinions on the subject, and 
is now a firm supporter of their claim to be admitted to all the benefits of 
the British Constitution. 

















pee —On ‘Wednesday 1 morning, 2d inst., David 8. Kennedy, in the 63d year of 
is age. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1094 a 110. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1853. 

Fogs or foul winds have kept us out of another week’s news from Liver- 
pool, and at the moment of writing we are only posted up to Sunday, the 
16th ult., the mail steamer that should have sailed on the preceding day 
having been detained by Government order for twenty-four hours. This 
unusual detention has given rise to some speculation as to the cause, and 
three cis-Atlantic subjects of importance have been cited as furnishing a 
clue to the mystery. In the first place, the Treaty already known to have 
been concluded between Mr. Everett and Mr. Crampton was waiting our For- 





eign Minister’s ratification ; and from Washington we learn that it has been 
ratified by Lord John Russell, returned from London by this opportunity, | 
and furthermore sent in to the department of the American Secretary of 
State. Thence it must go to the Senate, where its rejection, whatever | 
may be its merits, is confidently predicted, since (say the prophets) the | 
supporters of the incoming Administration will not aid the outgoers to | 
the credit of effecting a settlement. Added to this is the impression that it | 
would be contrary to etiquette for the Senate to conclude a Treaty, whilst | 
the other branch of the Legislature has under its consideration an Act for 
regulating some of the points at issue. If this belief be soundly based, of | 
course the Treaty will be withheld from the Senate, until the House of Rep- 
resentatives has received the report of its Committee to whom is entrusted | 
the framing of a Bill, or until its adjournment on the 4th of March. The 
Senate in its subsequent session would be materially influenced by the de- 
clared foreign policy of General Pierce’s Cabinet, and by the intervening 
chapter of accidents. Unless therefore this agreement lean very strongly | 
to American interests, its final ratification may be doubted.—And now, | 
before passing on, we cannot but express our surprise that subjects of such 
vast interest to the whole of British North America, as those which we | 
presume to be included in this Treaty, should be so included at all, when | 
so little is definitely known of the wishes of the Colonists themselves. One | 
line of commercial policy may suit Canada, another may be desirable for 
New Brunswick, and still another might be acceptable in Nova Scotia $ 


yet here the Foreign Secretary of Great Britain by a stroke of his pen is 
to regulate the purely domestic concerns of all the three! He has the | 
power to do so undoubtedly ; but has he the moral right? And what ef. | 
e#ect will be produced upon the minds of our good friends in the Colonies 
if it be found that their interests are sacrificed, in order that British views | 
in other quarters may be made to harmonise with those of the United | 
States ? Take notice, we do not assert it, or even surmise it—but what as- 
surance have the Colonists that their Fisheries, for instance, are not to be 
swamped, in order that the British flag may wave over some beggarly port 
in Central America, which might be buried fathoms-deep in the tropical 
ocean, for aught that the Colonists or the world at large would care. We 
know very well, though we don’t know the details of this Treaty, that the 
Canadian Government has been influential in bringing it about ; but others 
besides the Canadians are interested in it, and moreover the Government | 
and the People are not always one and the same thihg, evenin Canada.— 
There is in all this, it seems to us, a want of respect for the Colonists general- 
ly. In matters of peace and war, the Colonists are willing to share the for- 
tunes of the mother country ; but we cannot hold that their purely local 
interests should be at the mercy of Great Britain. In this negotiation, 
which on the face of it is simply a commercial affair, the Canadian Parlia- 
ment should have had authority to treat directly with its neighbour—so 
should the Parliament of New Brunswick—so should the Parliament of 
Nova Scotia. They should not have been all lumped into one, and have 
gained no strength by the process! When a grand inter-Colonial Railroad | 
was the topic of the day, how much did we not hear of diverse interests, | 
and separate Commissioners, respectively charged with the interests of 
each party! What have we heard in connection with this present ar-| 
rangement, at all analogous to that obviously proper method of arriving | 
at a just conclusion? Perhaps, however, there may be one point of simi- | 
larity. The Railroad scheme fell through, because the Imperial Govern- 
ment insisted on its own peculiar plan ; the Reciprocity scheme may also 
fall through, for causes hinted above. And if therefore we have been wast- 
ing powder in thus stimulating the indignation of a portion of our friends 
in the Eastern Provinces, so far as regards the case before us, there is no 
reason why these hints should not have a wider application. Cool and sa- 
gacious men might consider leisurely, why it is that in minor matters the 
home Government so scrupulously abstains from interference, and has in- 
deed ceded the right to interfere, whilst it still retains and exercises a far 
more serious power for good or for evil. Why not send home to Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth, for presentation to Parliament, a host of petitions from 
each Colony, praying for such change in the Constitution-of each, as would 
render it essential that their respective Legislatures should ratify any 
Treaty, in which their commercial interests were directly involved ? 

From the Washington announcement above-mentioned, it may be judged 
then that the Treaty did occupy at least some share of the attention of the 
Cabinet Council that sat for three hours on the 14th ult., and on the break- 
ing up of which the detention of the steamer was ordered. But did the 
Ministry come to a decision with reference to the Canadian Clergy Reserves 
Bill? That they did so, is the second guess current; and on it we have 
no remark to make. The facts will soon be apparent.—The third suggest- 
ed topic, the state of Cuba, seems to us one that must have engaged the 
Council in earnest conference, and that probably resulted in the determi- 
nation to pursue vigorous measures. The cup of complaint against the 
Spanish government on that head is well-nigh full. Connivance at the 
Slave Trade, imprisonment and harsh treatment of British subjects, and 
continued impediments thrown in the way of the Mixed Court of Commis- 
sion, at the Havannah—these are grave offences. to which it is not probable 
that our new Administration will patiently submit. We look forward there- 
fore to stirring news from the Island. It will not surprise us to hear that the 
whole of our naval force in the West Indies is ordered to concentrate itself 
thereabouts, for the purpose of effectually excluding the favoured slavers ; 
nay, we should learn without astonishment that a still more summary 
method of obtaining redress is ta be adopted, if the bearing of Spain to- 
wards England in this matter be not speedily changed, 














It has been made public, as it had been surmised, that Lord John Russell 
only holds tor temporary purposes the seals of the Foreign Office, and that 
he is ere long to be sueceeded by the Earl of Clarendon. So much the 
better. Lord John has many good qualities and has had large experience 
of official life ; but there is a vacillation, if not a trickiness about him, 
bad enough in the conduct of home affairs, but altogether incompatible 
with the weight and influence that the Foreign Minister of Great Britain 
ought to carry in the eyes of the world. We have a high opinion of Lord 
Clarendon, and shall gladly welcome the change. Whether Lord John 
intends to retire from public life, is not clearly explained. The paragraph 
in a London journal, that announces his retirement from his present post, 
is obscure on this point. 

It has been reported here, but we know not on what authority, that the 
news of Francesco Madiai’s death was erroneous. On the contrary, we find 
the London journalists down to the 15th ult. commenting on the fact, with 
all the varieties of tone through which indignation may have vent. And 
by a glance at them we are confirmed in our belief, expressed last Satur- 
day, that the event is one of considerable moment. Not to speak of Italy, 
who shall say how much of the total annihilation of liberty in France is 
owing to priestly influence ?—We pass by, as unworthy of comment or 
detail, all the protests and rejoinders, and epistles and editorial articles, 
that have been drawn forth by the very silly meeting at Stafford House of 
a few very philanthropic but very superficial dames of high degree. That 
these tiresome documents, in which eternal changes are rung upon “ look 
at home” and “ mind your own business,” should fill so large a space in 
the public prints, only shows the great dearth of news. In fact we scarcely 
remember running an interested eye over a budget of papers, from which 
there was so little worth extracting. - The dreary flatness is only relieved 
by some sharp firing relative to the contested election at Oxford. Mr. 
Gladstone is thought to be sure of success. 





With great circumstantiality of detail, the proceedings of the Foreign 
Ministers accredited to Napoleon III have been laid before the public ; and 
it now appears that the peace of Europe was perhaps dependent on the turn 
ofa phrase. Last week we mentioned that the Czar Nicholas had declined 
to address the new-made Emperor as his “ brother,?’ contenting himself 
with the appellation of “ Sire,’ which was all that was vouchsafed to the 
Citizen King, Louis Philippe. “ Sire,’ or nothing—acceptance of the 
term, or his passport—this was the alternative permitted by the Czar to 
his representative in Paris, M. Kisseleff. The towering rage of the parvenu 
at this deliberate snubbing has been described on the highest authority ; 
and it really seemed for some hours extremely probable that diplomatic 
relations between France and Russia would be angrily broken-off. Buta 
night’s rest, and probable reflection on the absurdity of cutting his own 
throat, restored the shrewd Emperor to his better senses. The affront was 
pocketed, the Russian Minister was received, and the accredited diplomat- 
ists of nearly the whole civilized world have in tarn made their bow.— 
Louis Napoleon’s reason ‘for taking a moderate course iscommonly believ- 
ed to have been the fear ofa terrible fall in the Funds and acommercial crisis, 
if he had placed himself in an attitude of defiance to the Czar, His ordinary 
tact seems to have deserted him, when he hesitated at all about an insig- 
nificant title; for, the mere adventure produced great depression on the 
Stock Exchange, and has undeniably lowered the influence of his name in 
Europe.—A certain degree of forced gaiety has been manifested at the 
Imperial Court, and columns of newspaper space have been devoted to a 


| ball at the Tuileries. Such brilliant scenes at the same place have been 


often described in our own. We therefore omit any sketch of this one.— 
At the same time we refrain from republishing a variety of anecdotes con- 


| cerning the Imperial Court apd its belongings, that jump exactly with our 
| antipathy ‘towards the man, and our doubt of his long tenure of place. We 


do this, because we doubt the authenticity of their source, and because we 


| do not care to foster even our own prejudices.—Of the real state of feeling 


in Paris and in France it is very difficult to form an opinion We may add 
that the London Temes takes a serious view of the commercial steam pro- 
ject contemplated by the French Government, on which we animadverted 
in our last. In the jealous suspicion with which he is watchéd, Louis Na- 
poleon reaps the reward of his heretofore faithlessness and duplicity. 





It is reported from Washington that further discussions by the U. S. 
Senate, on the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Cuba, the world generally, and the 
foreign policy of the U. S. in particular, are postponed by the Democratic 
leaders until after the 4th of March. With the responsibilities of office, 
comes often a moderate tone.—Nothing certain seems yet to be known re- 
garding the Cabinet appointments of General Pierce. 





Kaine, the Irish fugitive from justice, is destined to furnish still further 
occupation for those of his zealous Counsel, who desire to prevent the ful- 
filment of an existing Treaty, and, by investing him with a mock political 
character, to screen a man accused. of an attempt at murder, from a fair 
and open trial.—It will be remembered that in the month of August last, 
Judge Nelson, of the U. S. Court, transferred the Kaine extradition case to 
the Supreme Court at Washington, his clear_mind being then perplexed 
with an infinity of doubts on all the attendant circumstances, on which 
doubts we ventured some jocose comments in the Albion of the 7th of that 
month. Amongst the Judge’s doubts, however, a doubt of his own legal 
right to send the case to Washington at all does not seem to have occurred 
to him. Nevertheless, his learned brethren on the Supreme Bench have 
decided that he had none whatever ; and further still, Judge Nelson has 
been this week the official mouth-piece by which he has himself been con- 
victed of error. Whether this were arranged by choice or according to 
etiquette, we are not aware. If the former, there is no accounting for 
tastes. At any rate, one might suppose that the Judge, on whom it de- 
volved to announce his own mistake, would do so in the briefest of terms. 
Judge Nelson thinks otherwise, and is entitled to please himself; nor 
should we trouble ourselves about his Honour’s manner, did not the opinion 
delivered involve much more serious considerations. It declares that 
Judge Nelson must rehear the case. The Judge appoints the first Monday 
in April for that purpose ; and then proceeds to deliver an elaborate argu- 
ment in favour of Kaine, very much after the fashion of an advocate’s 
address, and resembling that species of composition, in its distortion of 
facts, prejudiced views, and general one-sidedness. Now, if this be not 
prejudging a cause, we know not the meaning of words; although there 
be nothing evident to common sense, against the existence of which special 
pleaders may not argue. Serious as this charge may be, it is one that will 
be obvious to any candid reader of the document alluded to, which is ex- 
cluded by its length from our columns. We may, perhaps, be tempted 
hereafter to enlarge upon this point, and to prove it by citations. 

In the meantime, steering clear of American politics and all their entangle- 
ments, we may be permitted to congratulate the Democratic party on the 
lucky chance of Judge Nelson’s blunder, seeing that thereby the Kaine 
case was staved off from August to January, and in the interim the Irish 
vote was secured for their Presidential candidate. 





We record with sincere regret the death of David S. Kennedy, Esq, long 
known and respected in the commercial and monetary circles of this = 
tropolis. As Agent for the Bank of Montreal, his name is ‘amar 
to many of our readers.—Mr. Kennedy was an ex-President of the St. 
Andrew’s Society of New York. He was also a liberal benefactor to 
several of our charitable institutions. 





There is great agitation in the Legisla‘ure a! Allany, regarding the 
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alleged corrup tion of the Common Council of New York, which latter is 
very severely handled. Whilst it is difficult to see the precise point at | 
which mur ,icipal authority becomes entirely independent of the power of 
the State, there seems to be a growing conviction that the interests of the 
tax-pay ers of this city have been outrageously violated, and an evident 
deterr aination to right themselves. 





Y.S.—The Cunard steamer of this day fortnight was reported yesterday 
“afternoon as having arrived at Halifax. 


Appointments. 


ing Lords in Waiting to her Majesty, the Queen, have been officially 
a en ae Marquis of Ormonde, Earl Somers, Lord Camoys, Lord Elphin- 
ne, Lord Rivers, Lord Waterpark, and Lord de Tably, in place of the follow- 
ing noblemen who have resigned ; the Earl of Morton, Earl Talbot, the Earl of 
Verulam, Viscount Galway, Viscount Hawarden, Lord Polwarth, and Lord Crof- 
ton.--The Earl of Dalhousie, K.T., to be Constable of Dover Castle and Warden 
of tlie Cinque Ports.—The Master of the Rolls has appointed Mr. Parker, Q.C., 
to smcceed Mr. T. H. Plumer, deceased, as one of the Examiners in the Court of 
Chancery. The other examinership, vacant by promotion of the Hon. Cc. P. Vil- 
lie rs, MP. to the office of Judge Advocate, will be conferred upon Mr. C. Otter, 
br rrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn.—The Right Hon. Edward Strutt, M.P., Chan- 
c ellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, has Ls age 3 his brother-in-law, Mr. W. M. 
J ames, of the Chancery bar, Vice-Chancellor of the duchy.—Mr. Charles Card- 
- well, of Lincoln’s-inn, is private secretary of the President of the Board of Trade. 
The Vice-President (and Paymaster), Lord Stanley of Alderley, continues Mr. 
“Edgar Bowring as his secretary at the Board of Trade. Sir Thomas ge ony 
has inted Mr. Arthur Hobhouse (of the Board of Control) to be his o cial 
pri secretary.—Colonel the Hon. Lauderdale Maule to be Suryeyor-General 
of the Ordnance. 





Army. 


War-Orrics, Jan. 14.—1st Regt of Ft; Assist-Surg Birnie, from Staff, to be 
Assist-Surg. th Ft; Lt Adair, rom 20th Ft, to be Lt, v Bennett, who ex. 20th 
¥t; Lt Bennett, from 5th Ft, to be Lt, v Adair, who ex. 2lst Ft; Lt De Carte- 

“yet, from 3d W I Regt, to be Lt, v Savage, who ex. 3lst Ft; Lt Hon E 
Massey, to be Capt, b-p, v Pedder, who ret; Ens Gould to be Lt, b-p, v Hon F 
Massey; Ens Fairfax, y a 9th Ft, to be Ens, v Gould; Assist-Surg Meane, from 

. 20th re. to be Assist-Surg. 46th Ft; Ens Fane to be Lt, — v Sir A Dillon, 
Bart, dec. 74th Ft; Assist-Surg Lapsley, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Robin- 
‘s0n, app to Scots Fusilier Gds. 85t Ft; Act Assist-Surg Bartley, to be Assist- 

bad Ft; Ens M‘Donald, to be Lt, b-p, = —s who ret. 3d W I Regt; 

. Lt Sav: from 2lst Ft, to be Lt, v de Carteret, who ex. 

Gyeres. OF ORDNANCE, Jan. 13.—Ordnance Medical Department; Surg Dempsy 
to be Senior Surg, v-Richardson, ret on h-p; Assist-Surg Elliot to be Surg, v 
_Dempsy; Temporary Assist-Surg Wright to be Assist-Surg, v Elliot. 

ommanding-in-Chief has been pleased to approve of the follow- 

Stale tains a nointed to the staff of his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Fehand namel 4 Tlece-4o-Cenep; Capt Cust, 8th Hussars; Capt the Hon John 

J Bourke, 88th ; Capt Peel, 52d Regt.—Extra Aides-de-Camp; Brevet-Major 

Bagot, 41st Regt; Brevet-Major Ponsonby, Grenadier Guards; Capt Lord Killeen, 
Sth Hussars; Capt Wombwell, 46th Regt: Capt Williams, 2d Drags; Capt Moly- 
‘neux, 4th Light Dragoons; Capt Winter, 17th Lancers; Lieut the Hon J W 
Hutchinson, 13th Light Dragoons.—Capt Thackwell, of the 22d Regt, has been 
appointed aide-de-camp to Major-Genl Sir Joseph Thackwell, GC B, upon the 
staff of the army in the Bengal Presidency, in succession ro Lieut Gibney, of the 
59th Bengal N. I. 

Miuitr1a or ENGLAND.—We understand that the officers connected with the 
‘militia corps organised under the act of last session, have received orders from 
head-quarters to attach themselves to an Infantry regiment of the line. They 
may select the regiment adjacent to their own locality; and having been en- 
‘rolled, they must take a share in the drills and regimental duties, with a view to 

. render themselves efficient as officers of militia. They are not bound to reside 
in the barracks, but, of course, become members of the mess. Those officers who 
-are in Scotland or Ireland, can join the nearest Infantry regiments, and we un- 
derstand the 79th, in this city, has already received a temporary accession through 
this order.—Caledonian Mercury. 

It is not intended to send out another cavairy regiment from England to India 
at present to take the place of the 3d Light Dragoons, but it is probable the 12th 
Lancers will proceed from the Cape of Good Hope for service in India on the 
termination of the Caffrewar. The next cavalry regiment for return from India 
is the 15th Light Dragoons (Hussars), that corps having embarked for foreign 
service in June, 1839, or upwards of 13 years ago.—The “ 1852 Enfield” musket, 
invented by Colonel Hawker, have been adopted by the Board of Ordnance. In 
fact, the Minie rifle and ball will be entirely superseded by the improvements of 
our own countrymen.—There is a rumour, to which credit is very generally at- 
tached, that the medical departments of the line and ordnance are shortly to be 
amalgamated. . 


Navy. 





as Baron Oxenfoord. The brother of the deceased Peer, North Dekymple, of 
Cleland and Fordel, father of Captain Dalrymple, M. P. for Wigtonshire, is now 
Eari of Stair, and there remains the consolation of a confidence that in his hands 
the honours of the station will not be tarnished, nor its influence misdirected. 


Six Water Scorr’s Last MALE DescenDAnt.—Mr. Walter Scott Lockhart 
Scott, of Abbotsford, the only son of Mr. Lockhart, and grandson of Sir Walter 
Scott, died, unmarried, on the 10th ult., at the early age of twenty-seven. When 
Sir Walter died he left two sons and a grandson to perpetuate the lineage of his 
house ; and it is difficult to conceive that even a chance thought could have 
crossed his mind that all three should die childless and abroad in the short space | 
of twenty years. The only grandchild of the great novelist now alive is Mr. | 
Lockart’s only surviving child, Mrs. a. was but a month ago that we 
were called on to chronicle the death, at thirty-seven, of the closest link in blood 
to Scott’s great contemporary—Byron ; and here are we now recording the 
death, at twenty-seven, of the closest link in blood to Byron’s great contempor- 
ary Sir Walter Scott. It seems as if it were ordained that the children of the 
brain shall be the sole creations of great authors destined to endure London 
paper. 


An EprnsurGu Scu_rror.—Mr. Robert Forrest has recently died. He was a 
self-taught artist, and was bred as a stone mason in the oes of Clydesdale. 
His first public work was the statue of the ‘‘ Wallace Wight,” which occupies a 
niche in the steeple of Lanark parish church, and was erected in 1817. He was 
subsequently employed to cut the colossal figure of the first Viscount Melville 
which surmounts the pillar in the centre of St. Andrew’s Square, at Edinburgh ; 
and he was also the sculptor of the statue of John Knox, in the Necropolis of 
Glasgow. In 1832, Mr. Forrest opened a public exhibition of Statuary on the 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh, with four eqestrian statues, under the patronage of the 
Royal Association of Contributors to the National Monument there. In progress 
of time the gallery was extended to about thirty groups, all executed by the 
sculptor himself, and the statuary took its place as one of the popular Exhibi- 
tions in the Scottish metropolis.— Builder. 

THE OLpEst CLERGYMAN IN LonpoN.—The Rey. William Antrobus, B.D., 
rector of St. Andrew Undershaft, in the city of London, and of Acton, Middle- 
sex, died lately, in the 94th year of his age. The rectory of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, to which the rev. gentleman was instituted in 1794, is worth £1,800 a- 
year, and is Ney gift of the Bishop of London. The rectory of Acton, render- 
ed vacant by the death of Mr. Antrobus, is also in the gift of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and is worth about £1,200 a-year. The rev. gentleman was instituted to the 
rectory of Acton in 1797, so that he has been a beneficed clergyman of the dio- 
cese of London nearly 60 years. 

Two VETERAN SoLprEeRs.—We have to record the deaths of, we believe, the 
two oldest officers in the English army—Lieut.-General Meyrick and Major-Gen. 
Bradshaw—both at the age of 85. General Meyrick’s first commission, as Ensign 
in the 2d Foot bears date August, 1779; he was subsequently in the 6th Foot, 
and became Captain in the 2sth in February, 1781. With this corps he served 
actively in the West Indies. He was in Ireland as Brigadier-General during the 
rebellion of 1798, and was afterwards on the Irish staff for several years.—Major- 
General Bradshaw entered the service in 1780. He served with the 13th in St. 
Seaege in 1793 ; and in Egypt under Sir Ralph Abercromby, He was after- 
wards Colenel of the Ist Life Ghards, and became Major-General in 1810. Gen. 
Bradshaw retired by the sale of his commission in 1812, but obtained permission 
to retain his rank in the army. The names of Lieut.-General Meyrick and of 
pat General Bradshaw headed those of their respective rank in the Army 

ast, 

Recently at Astoria, Dr. Junius Smith, an American of well-known ability and 
enterprise, whose name is associated with the early etforts at Transatlantic na- 
vigation. The organization in London of the Company that owned the British 
Queen and the President was mainly owing to his endeavours. During the last 
few years, Dr.Smith was assiduously engaged in an effort to introduce the culti- 
vation of the tea-plant into this country.—At Calcutta, Commr. Bridges, R.N.— 
Lt. Fitton, R.N:—At Barbadoes, of yellow fever, Lt. Orme, R.A., and Lt. Strick- 
land, 69th Regt.— At Green-park, Bath, Lt.-Col. Grieve, late commanding H.M. 
75th Regt.—At Ardimersey Cottage, Islay, Nat. Alexander, Esq., late M.P. for 
the county of Antrim.—Capt. C. Allen, R.N.—At Cincinnati, Professor Sears C. 
Walker, of the Coast Survey, widely-known for his scientific acquirements. 


pAusic. 


MADAME SontaG As * Amina.”—On Tuesday evening last Madame Sontag 
appeared in “Sonnambula,” for the second time. The house was full to over- 
flowing with the fashion of the city and the habitués of the Opera; and yet the 
audience was cool, almost to frigidity, until the last scene, the “ Ah, non 
giunge!”’ This apparent coldness satisfied us more than the most boisterous 
applause would have done, of the ultimate soundness of the popular judgment, 
(the decision of nature,) and of the fundamental correctness of the cultivated 
taste of our dilettanti. The whole performance, from beginning to end, was not 
calculated to elicit a warm and spontaneous burst of feeling. To produce effect, 
the audience must sympathise with the artiste. Now there can be no sympathy, 
where the artiste herself does not feel : and this we take to be the fact in regard 








Mendelssohn's Quartette as “ deficient in writing and design.” It should have 
been “ unity and design.” The mistake was typographical. 
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Drama. 


Tue Broapway.—The Modern Drama, says some one, is everything but Tra 
gedy and Comedy ; and if walls had tongues as well as ears, what tales could 
not those of the Broadway tell, of the different entertainments which have re- 
cently been given there, including Lola Montes, the Bateman Children, Alboni, 
and the Chinese Jugglers! But if nothing come amiss to the enterprising Ma- 
nager, neither does it to the audiences. During the past week we have had here 
a company of Celestials, fresh to us from the flowery land of Souchong and Bo- 
hea, and brought hither by way of San Francisco. They are exceedingly clever 
in their feats of all kinds. We were much struck by the Fire Eater, whe swal- 
lows an apparent infinity of paper and vomits smoke and flame, and when you 
wonder what is next to happen, draws upwards from his mouth two or three pil- 
lars formed of ribbon, as unending as those famous sausages that are sometimes 
drawn forth in a pantomime, when a live pig has been put into one end of a ma- 
chine and the sausages are drawn out of the other. The knife-throwing isa 
specimen of the most accurate skill, and of not a little nerve on the part of one 
victim who stands up for a target. These Chinamen in short seem to be at the 
very head of their profession, "and complete masters of leger-de-main. 


Wattack’s.—The most inte resting event of the week has been the production 
of “ The Lady of Lyons” at Wallack’s ; not indeed that New York has not hith 
erto been abundantly Lyonized, but that a new Claude Melnotte anda new 
Pauline Deschappelles gave a certain freshness to the old acquaintance. Now, 
about the play itself opinions differ ; some detest it because they can’t get up any 
comfortable degree of sympathy with the hero, and others like it because it 
affords so much scope for fine acting. We suspect the latter to be the real at- 
traction ; and as regards sympathy with Claude Melnotte, we will but pause to 
remark that, to our thinking, his unmanly conduct is only overlooked, in the 
spectator’s approval of the constancy and noble conduct of Pauline. For be it 
observed, not only does the young artist most vilely give way to temptatién ; he 
does worse, he perseveres in his dastardly course. When he sees and repents of 
his fraud, he might very well have abandoned his design, and courageously un- 
dergoue the punishment attendant on exposure. He would have been pardon- 
able then—but we should have had no play ; and so Bulwer cleverly contrives to 
throw over man’s shame the veil of woman’s tenderness, and finally brings Claude 
out in the fifth act as a very respectable, gentlemanly sort of a fellow. Victor 
Hugo broke down with Ruy Blas, since he could not make a hero out of a valet; 
but Bulwer, with better success, has pulled his gardener’s son through our pre- 
judices against him. 

At this time of day, such remarks as the above appear to be almost a digres- 
sion.. Let us come back then to the point, and say our say about the acting, be- 
ginning of course with the gentlemen. And here—forgive us once more for wan- 
dering—why is it, we would enquire, that in theatrical criticisms one is accus- 
tomed to find the natural order of things reversed, and the fairer sex come lagg- 
ing in the rear? Elsewhere, the ladies first. Here they ought to be so. Per- 
haps, at some future period, we will take the liberty of making a change, and 
giving Desdemona the precedence over Othello ; we say at some indefinite pe- 
riod, because so serious an innovation, if rashly made, would be too severe ashock 
for the members of that profession, which almost lives upon tradition. And this 
reminds us by the way that Mr. Lester, as Claude Melnotte, does not seem to 
cling quite so tightly to the skirts of his predecessors in that part, as it has been 
the wont of successive débutants therein to do. We congratulate him in the first 
“place therefore on a consequent impression, that in seeing him we were not see- 
ing a Mr. Somebody else at second-hand. The variations may have been unim- 
portant, but they were sufficiently marked to leave this distinct feeling on the 
mind. Perhaps the difference was most perceptible in the poignancy of his dis- 
tress at hisown unmanliness being made extremely prominent, and in his 
spreading out his energy more equally than usual over the whole perform- 
ance. Addto this a thorough reading of the text, so that the most careless 
hearer could not miss its meaning, an easy assumption of picturesque attitudes, 
a close attention to what is commonly called stage-business, and a faultless- 





to Madame Sontag—she has no soul, no warmth, no heart, and hence she can 
never touch the hearts of her hearers. She may dazzle their eyes and blind their 











Vice-Admiral of the White, Sir Thomas John Cochrane, K.C.B., the newly-ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, hoisted his flag on board the Vic- 
tory, on the 27th ult. Sir Thomas has seen much service, and is also known to 
some of our elder readers, from his having received April 16, 1825, the appoint- 
ment of Goyernor and Commander-in-Chief of the Island of Newfoundland and 
its dependencies, which he continued to hold for several years. 


APpPporintTMENTs—Capt. George Bohun Martin, CB, late of H MS Victory, to 
succeed Capt the Hen. RS Dundas, CB, as Superintendent of H M Dockyard at 
Deptford.—Capt Willis who was desperately wounded on the coast of Africa by 
a band of slave-dealers’ assassins, when in command of the Frolic, 16, has been 
appointed, by the Colonial-office, Emigration Agent at the — of Sligo.—Com- 
manders, Boyer to the Vengeance, 84, Capt Lord E Russell, v Mends, yews GB 
Jettreys, Admiralty Agent ; W Houston Stewart has resigned the cbmmand 
of the Virago on the Pacific station, and J C Prevost has been appointed.—Lts; 
Fairfax Moresby, serving as flag-lieutenant to the Commander-in-Chief in the 
Pacific, is appointed commander of the Portland, v Prevost; G B Williams to 
the Monarch, 84, at Sheerness, vy R S Moore to the Rattlesnake; J P Miller to 
the Rattlesnake; C Dunbar and C Clutterbuck to the Amphion; C R Robson of 
the Cumberland, 70, flag-ship, West Indies, to the Dauntless, 33, at Barbadoes, 
as first lieut, v Floud, dec. having volunteered; Harry Smith, and T Pasley from 
the Victory to the Impérieuse, v Phipps, superseded, at his own request; John 
Pollard to Greenwich Hospital establishment, v Casey, dec. We may remind 
our readers that he is the only officer left alive of those who had been originally 
stationed in the poop of the Victory in the battle of Trafalgar, and it was sup- 
posed that it was he who shot the man who killed Nelson. W V Lee to Green- 
wich Hospital.— Paymasters, Spark to the Rattlesnake; Wiseman from the Va- 
dorous to the Odin, 16, steam-frigate, at Portsmouth, v Ramage; G Nelson to the 
Valerous; Crispin to the Edin gh ; Collins to the Encounter; Gransmore to 
the Saturn, Pembroke.—Surgeons, Dr. John Sloan, to the Ajax, Queenstown; 
Babington to the Barracouter, vy Peterson.—Chaplain, Rev.  W Smith to the 

in. 


Promotions—Lts. C Goldsmith and C Turner to be Commrs.—Lieut J R Eng- 
ledue is restored to the list of Lieutenants. He was dismissed, several years since, 
for taking command of a merchant steamer, without the permission of the Ad- 
miralty Board. He has been long filling the post of Superintendent at South- 
— for the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Packet Company.—Mates to 
be Lts., Lindsay and Jones of the Cumberland to the death vacancies in the 
Dauntless , 33, screw-frigate, at Barbadoes, and appointed to that ship ; Jenkins 
of the Devastation, West Indies (acting), and appointed to that ship, v WJ 
Smith of the Cumberland, —— to the vacancy in the Scorpion, 4, survey- 
ing vessel, by the death of Lieut Kelham; Wilson of the Calypso, 18, to be act- 
ing lieut of that corvette, v Lieut Algar, invalided. 


The Phaaton, 50, Capt G Elliot, is to be paid off at Sheerness.—The Dawit- 

dess, 28, screw-frigate, Capt Halsted, by last accounts had lost 16 officers and 60 
. of her crew by yellow fever. The ship’s company had encamped on shore at Bar- 
badoes, and the disease was abating, the cases being daily fewer and less violent. 
In the list of deaths, we find, Lts Neale, Kent, and Floud, and Lt Starr, R. M.— 
Plumper , 9, screw-steamer, Commr Nolloth, has arrived at Spithead from 
the South American station.—Mr. Triplook, secretary to the late lamented Adm 
Sir T. Briggs, retains office as secretary to the new commander-in-chief, at Ports- 

~ mouth. 

Obituary. 

Tue Eart or Star—this venerable and excellent nobleman expired on 
the 10th ult., at his seat of Oxenfoord Castle, in the county of Edinburgh. As 
one of the greatest landed proprietors in Scotland, and as long, actively, and 
honourably connected with Scottish politics, the announcement of Lord Stair’s 

death will create a yrte-cgned interest and sorrow; but the deepest grief—a 
sincere and oo eee —will be among those who were privileged to know 
his kindness iness as a private friend. John Hamilton Dalrymple, son 
of Sir John penny om Bart., was born in 1771, and was consequently eighty- 
two Pas of age at his death. He entered the army in 1790 ; became a general 
in 1838 ; and colonel of the 46th Foot in 1843. At one time he held an acting 
command of one of the Regiments of Life Guards, and in that capacity occupied 
his always active mind in devising, with marked success, means of avoiding the 
infliction of corporal punishment. Many years aftetwards, he was sent for by 
the Duke of Wellington, and requested to explain the nature and results of any 





a. which his Grace had come to think of importance. In 1810, Sir 
- John Dalrymple succeeded his father in the baronetey and estates. As soon as 
he quitted active connection with the army, he busied himself in politics, and | 
the Whig or Liberal cause, when its friends were few, and its prospects | 
te. He made several attempts to enter Parliament for Mid-Lothian under | 
the old constituency, and on one occasion came within a few votes of success. | 
When the Reform Bill of Earl Grey was brought forward, Sir John Dalrymple | 
was amongst the most zealous and influential of its Scottish supporters 3 and on | 
its , he was rewarded by being returned as the first freely chosen member 
for Mid-Lothian, beating Sir George Clerk by a majority of 69. “He only held the | 
seat til] 1835, when the constituency was swam by Tory fictitious votes. In | 
1840, by the death of his kinsman, the 7th Earl, he succeeded to the Earldom 
and estates of Stair, and next year received a Peerage of the United Kingdom, ' 


judgment, by fireworks of fioriture; she may excite thcir attention by a display 
of vocal gymnastics ; but she can never arouse their interest, move their fears, 
sway their feelings, stir up their sympathies, or touch their hearts. The feeling 
she excites is rather that of wonder at her daring flights of vocal aerostation, at- 
tended by painful anxiety, and great relief at her safe return to terra firma. 

Let us particularise. Her ‘“‘ Come per me sereno,”’ how different from that of 
Jenny Lind or Alboni! The idea to be conveyed is one of perfect happiness at 
the immediate prospect of her approaching nuptials, herself loving and being 
beloved. The sweet tears of joy, proceeding, as she herself says, rather from 
her heart than from her eyes—the fond embrace in which she locks her tender 
mother—her heartfelt gratitude for the marks of affectionate regard from her 
friends the villagers—all these denote a state of mind amounting to perfect feli- 
city, and capable of calling forth the warmest expressions of delight and rapture. 
Jenny Lind’s rendering is in accordance with her entire nature and character ; 
joyous, but composed ; cheerful, but solemn ; intense, but quiet. Alboni, true 
daughter of the sunny South, bursts out into all the exuberance of warm-hearted, 
unreserved delight, and pours forth a flood of melody that inundates every heart. 
Sontag, without the composure of the one or the fire of the other, delivers the 
melody with scrupulous correctness, much in the same manner as she would 
sing a lesson at the Academy of Music, but overloading it with a profusion of 
unmeaning ornaments.—We will explain the latter epithet. All her ornaments, 
Jioriture, roulades, towrs de force, &c., of which she has an inexhaustible supply, 
seem to be used on any and every occasion, without regard to their fitness or ap- 
positeness. She does not individualize, and therein consists her great fault ; 
and because of her wonderful facility in the execution of arpeggio passages, she 
introduces them at most inappropriate places and with ill-judged frequency, till 
the listener becomes wearied of the monotony of these ever-recurring musical 
vaultings.—These remarks will apply with equal force to the “ Ah, non giunge !” 
with this difference, that early in the Opera her intonation was correct, while in 
the last act, (she divides the Opera, and very properly too, we think, into three 
acts) the result of the necessary effort was to sharpen it so much, as to be pain- 
ful to the listener, and to destroy all effect. Who, that has witnessed Alboni’s 
impersonation of this character, can ever forget the thrilling manner in which 
the pent-up feelings of joy seem to burst spontaneously from her heart, rather 
than to be simply uttered? She stirs up the blood from its lowest depths, and 
sends it careering through the veins with irresistible impulse. This is true fire, 
true feeling, true sympathetic power. 

As we have above stated, Sontag’s intonation was not always correct. This 
was painfully apparent in the second act, the chamber scene. The effort of 
rushing about the stage, and the melodramatic violence of her gesticulation so 
distorted her voice and destroyed the effect, that the curtain fell almost in dead si- 
lence.—Her acting is subject to the same charge as her singing—namely, excess. 
She acts too much ; the acting is apparent. You never for a moment lose the artist 
in the character ; the artist is always before you, the character never. One Ed 
mund Kean, while playing the character of Richard III. some fifty years ago, 
astonished the town by fighting, on one knee, his way across the stage with the 
victorious Richmond, and forsooth, every actor (aye, and actress too, proh pudor) 
from that day, when he wishes to produce a little unusual effect, drops down on 
one knee, and in this ungraceful position, limps across the stage. In a woman 
this is doubly ungraceful, as it is unnatural. 

On the whole, we do not think Amina Madame Sontag’s best character. She 
is physically and innerly (‘nmerlich) incapable of embodying the deep pathos 
and melting tenderness of the “ Ah non credea.” Light, comic opera is her forte, 
and therein she shines to advantage. We anticipate therefore the greatest plea- 
sure from hearing her in “‘ Don Pasquale,” which we are glad to see announced. 

Badiali sung, as he always does, like a true artiste. The orchestra bears marks 
of admirable drilling, while the chorus sang with almost unimpeachable accu- 
racy. 





Mr. GorrscHaLk.—This young American pianist, who brings with him a | 


very high reputation from the Old World, was to have made his début last night. 
His concert, we regret to say, was postponed, owing to his indisposition. 


CorrEcTION.—In last Saturday’s notice of Eisfeld’s Soirée, mention is made of 


ness of costume, and you have an extremely good and very interesting 
Claude—if a certain huskiness of voice unfavourable to nicely modulated 
tones, and an expression of face not susceptible of many varied emotions, 
constitute partial drawbacks. Mr. Lester’s handsome features and figure do 
not often draw compliments from us, however much the ladies may admire them; 
but we must observe that in the last act, when dressed as a Colonel in the French 
Revolutionary Army, he was—to use a cant but expressive phrase—a perfect 
study for an artist. Had he been close-shaved, and tinted with an olive com- 
plexion, he might have passed for the young Napoleon himself, when General- 
issimo of theArmy of Italy. 

And now for Miss Laura Keene, of whose possession of sufficient physical force 
for the part of Pauline we confess to having had some doubts. These were not 
entirely removed by the effect of her début on Monday evening. In the tender 
and touching scenes of the play she was eminently successful, and took firm 
hold of the house; but in the earlier portions she lacked that haughtiness and that 
aggressive superciliousness which are indicated by the very title of the piece, 
“ Love and Pride,” and which indeed should show out in strong contrast with 
Pauline’s subsequent bearing. So in the same way, her indignation was not 
sufficiently marked, when first introduced to the humble abode of her husband. 
Strong in her beautiful rendering of the better side of Pauline’s character, she 
surrenders herself to its influences somewhat too readily. This at least is our 
belief, adopted from one hearing ; it may be modified, if we should take another 
opportunity of judging. At least we are sure that, although this performance 
did not elevate Miss Keene, with the audience, into a goddess of melodrama, she 
lost nothing in their esteem, for she evinced once more her grace, her tact, and 
her intelligence.—The applause bestowed at intervals on the hero and heroine 
was hearty, and it seemed to us spontaneous, for it was less given at accustomed 
points than drawn out by unexpected bits of good acting—Mr. Blake was the 
Colonel Damas, and his version was toned down to its proper and amusing 
place. Mr. Mason, on the other hand, gave more weight to Beauseant than is 
commonly found in his representatives ; and the piece gained by it. Mrs. Blake 
was quite at home as Madame Deschappelles ; and Mrs. Cramer threw a great 
deal of spirit and truth into her version of the [Widow Melnotte-—The mounting, 
costuming, and general arrangement of the play were beyond all praise.—Mr. 
Isherwood's view of Lyons and its quays, though not ashowy scene, is extremely 
well painted-—Altogether this revival has been eminently successful, as it most 
fully deserved to be. It has been played every night through the week. 

The musical farce of “‘ The Review” has been brought out, and brought out 
well. We doubt however, if it will have much of a run. The best thing in it by 
far, and a very good one too, is Mr. Brougham’s Looney Mac Twoulter. Yn his 
song ‘Oh, whack!” he is irresistibly droll. The glee singing by Messrs. Wal- 
cot, Rea, Lyster, and others was also much to be commended. 

Burton’s.—* The Lady of Lyons” has also been brought out here, and played 
thrice. If done again next week, we will endeavour to speak of it. Mr. Dyott’s 
Claude is familiar to play-goers ; but Miss Weston’s Pauline is a novelty. 





Covrt THEaTRICALs.—Many of our readers will be interested in knowing the 
cast of the pieces performed during the present season, before the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and a select circle of guests at Windsor Castle. “The Second 
Part of Henry IV” was given on the 7th ult., with all the nicety of arrangement 
and effect heretofore recorded. The characters were thus filled, the whole being 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. George Ellis — King Henry IV. 
Mr. Phelps; Henry, Prince of Wales, Mr. A. Wigan; Thomas, Duke of Clarence. 
Mr. Stirling; Prince John of Lancaster, Mr. G. Everett; Prince Humphry of 
Gloster, Miss J. Lovell; Earl of Westmoreland, Mr. F. Vining; Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Cooper; Scroop, Archbishop of York, Mr. Diddear; Lord Mowbray, Mr 
H. Mellon ; Lord Hastings, Mr. J. Vining; Sir John Falstaff, Mr. Bartley; 
| Poins, Mr. H. Marston 3; Pistol, Mr. Ryder ; Bardolph, Mr. Wilkinson ; Robi, 
Miss Kate Terry; Justice Shallow, Mr. Meadows ; Justice Silence, Mr. Harley; 
Gower, Mr. Graham; Davey, Mr. Clark; Mouldy, Mr. Stacey; Shadow, Mr. J. 
Chester ; Wart, Mr. Terry; Feeble, Mr. S. Cowell ; Bull Calf, Mr. R. Romer; 
Fang, Mr. Worrell; Snare, Mr. H. Vezin; The King’s Pages, Mr. Brazier, &c.: 
Apparitor, Mr. Tomlinson; Dame Quickly, Mrs. W. Daly.—On the following Fri- 
day Planche’s “ Captain of the Watch” and Moreton’s “ Windmill” were per- 
formed, being thus cast.—In the former: Viscount de Ligny, Captain of the 
Watch to the city of Brussels, Mr. Chas. Mathews; Baron Vanderpotter, Mr. 
Bartley; Adolf de Courtray, Mr. James Vining; Officer of the Watch, Mr. Bra. 
zier; Louis, Mr. Stacey; Prerre, Mr. Wilson; Aristaua, Miss Murray; Katryn 
Mrs. Walter Lacy.—In the “ Windmill,” we find, Sampson Low, Mr. Keeley: 
The Marquis of Roueville, Mr. Meadows; Peter, Mr. Stacey; Servants, Mr. Wil. 
son and Mr. Joyce; The Marchioness of Roueville, Mrs. Winstanley; Marian, 
Mrs. Keeley ; Nancy, Miss Hastings.—The theatre arranged and the scenery 





painted by Mr. Thomas Grieve. 
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‘Notices of New @ovrks. 


A Propaste Arrroacu 10 THE Text or SHaksPEaRE.—Many books lie 
upon our table inviting notice ; and they shall have it in due time. We 
give place, however, to-day to a very interesting article, the subject of 
which must needs draw general attention. It seems indeed that, by means 
of the publication here reviewed, we have a hope of clearing off much 
mystery that yet hangs about the received words of the Dramatist. The 
complacency with which scholars and others have hitherto gulped down 
much sheer nonsense is also singularly rebuked by it. 

Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare's Plays, Jrom 
Early Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the Folio, 1632, in the Pos- 
session of J. Payne Collier, Esq., F. S.A, forming a Supplemental Vo- 
lume to the Works of Shakespeare by the same Editor, in Eight olumes, 
Octavo. Whittaker & Co.—It has been the good fortune of Mr. Payne 
Collier during that study of Shakspeare’s works for half a century, to 
which he alludes at-the close of the preface of the book before us, to add 
considerably to our little knowledge of the great dramatist. To bim we 
are indebted for valuable illustrations of the personal reny A of Shak- 
speare,—and also for much important information respecting his contem- 

raries, and concerning the growth and progress of dramatic literature, 

e have now to thank him for certainly the most important addition to 
this branch of English literature that has been made by any one in our 
days. Personally, Mr. Collier, as he himself states, has really little to do 
with this result :—he has been merely the agent in bringing it about. The 
story of Mr. Collier’s discovery is well known to our readers :—our columns 
having been made his medium for originally communicating it to the 
world,—and also for illustrating its value by a number of examples of the 
new Shakspeare readings which it yielded. It may, nevertheless, be con- 
venient to bring the facts, as they re-appear in the now published volume, 
into direct juxtaposition with the comment which we have to bestow on 
them and on this book. } : 

Early in 1849, Mr. Collier bought, at Mr. Rodd’s, a dirty copy of the 
second folio edition of the “ Works of Shakespeare” printed in 1632. It 
was full of manuscript notes,—but he paid no attention to them, He 
bought the book, hoping (by means of it) to supply the imperfections of a 
better copy. It turned out that his new purchase did not answer his ex- 
pectations. He repented ‘of his bargain, and the book was laid aside,— 
disregarded and out of favour. . F 

After the lapse of about three years, Mr. Collier had occasion to make a 
reference to the second folio.. He took down the book in question from the 
top shelf on which it had been put away ; and then noticed, for the first 
time, that there was inscribed on the cover “ Thomas Perkins, his Booke. 
There had been a Perkins a player,—could this be he? Inquiry was made : 
—and it was found that the player’s name was “Richard.” But attention 
once directed to the book, went further ; and “I then discovered,” says Mr. 
Collier, “to my surprise, that there was hardly a page which did not pre- 
sent, in a handwriting of the time, some emendations in the pointing or in 
the text,—while on most of them they were frequent, and on many nu- 
merous.’’ ‘Of emendations of all kinds there are not less in the whole vo- 
lume than twenty thousand. 

Complete examination followed ; and then ensued the two papers on the 
subject addressed to ourselves and printed in our last volume, pp. 142 and 
171. From the first mention of the subject we saw the importance of many 
of the alterations,—and the numerous communications which we received 
corroborated our opinion. The volume before us is one result of the atten- 
tion thus excited. Init, Mr. Collier gives, by way of supplement to his 
edition of “ Shakespeare’s Works,” about one thousand substantial emen- 
dations of Skakespeare’s text derived from his despised and shabby old 
second folio ;—a book in some places incomplete, and in others defiled with 
stains of wine “and viler liquors,’ with the droppings of candles, and the 
ashes of tobacco. 

The state of the text of Shakspeare has been long a well known theme 
of regret. Johnson described the faults as “ numerous and gross ;” and 
asserted that they had “not only corrupted many passages, perhaps be- 
yond recovery, but had brought others into suspicion which are only. ob- 
scured by obsolete phraseology, or by the writer’s unskilfulness and affect- 
ation.” Such was the way in which too many of the critics of the last 
century were accustomed to write about Shakspeare. What they couldn 
their own judgment amend by conjecture—often most ridiculous and ignor- 
ant—they altered without scruple. What they fancied obsolete, they “ illus- 
trated,” that is, they overlaid it with quoiations from contemporary litera- 
ture which are too often, either mere wearisome proofs of things which no 
one can deny, or accumulations of antiquarian pedantry the most contempt 
ble and absurd. What they could neither alter nor “ illustrate,” they pro- 
nounced to be “ unskilfulness and affectation.” 

Far be it from us to assert that the labours of men like Rowe, Pope, 
Johnson, Warburton, and their successors down to our own days, were ei- 
ther valueless or ineffective. Considered as a body, much was done by 
them, although each one, taken individually, added comparatively little 
to the common stock. But still, after the lapse of two centuries, and the 
labours of successive generations of learned and distinguished men, we are 
obliged to admit, as was done by the earliest of those who gave attention 
to the subject, that the text of Shakspeare is eminently and perversely 
corrupt: And yet, it is certainly true, that so marvellous is the power of 
Shakspeare over his reader’s fancy and attention, that they who enjoy his 
writings most are the least disturbed by these imperfections. The true 
lover of Shakspeare defies the critics. With heart on fire, and interest ex- 
cited to the highest pitch by the action before him; enchanted by the 
magic of the scene, and thoroughly acquainted with the main bent and 
purpose of the dialogue, he cannot give attention to minute questions of 
criticism. He laughs or weeps just as the Poet bids him,—undisturbed 
by imperfections which lash a Theobald into fury, and fill the pages of the 
twenty-one volumes of our Variorum edition with unparalleled antiquarian 
nonsense. Still, we must, after all, admit, that the text is often incomplete 
and often corrupt; and that, however little the rapt and excited reader 
may care about minute accuracy, to rescue Shakspeare from the combined 
imbecilities which have been fathered on him by short-hand writers, printers, 
and antiquarian commentators, and give us his words as he really wrote 
them, is an object worthy of the ambition of literary men. It is because we 
consider the book before us to be a real advance towards such a desirable 
end, that we welcome it heartily. Men have acquired reputation by a 
single emendation of Shakspeare ; learned editors have exceedingly plumed 
themselves upon a few successful hits ; the best critics have done but little : 
—here we have a book that “ at one fell swoop” knocks out a thousand 
errors for the most part so palpable, when once pointed out, that no one 
can deny their existence,—and substitutes emendations so clear that we 
cannot hesitate to accept them. In our judgment this is a result which 
May well be esteemed fortunate and happy,—a subject of congratulation 

every one concerned in it. 

But, it will be asked, who is the great emendator before whose authority 
We are all to bow,--the critic whose marginal scribblings are to be accept- 

as a restoration of Shakspeare’s language? The question cannot be 
answered. There is some reason to think that Mr. Rodd received the book 
out of “ Bedfordshire :—the notice which it will now attract will probably 
lead to some discovery of the seller and of its previous history. Some 
bookseller may be able to tell us of a sale of books in that county in the 
*pring of 1849 in which such a volume appeared. 
The internal evidence afforded by the emendations themselves seems to 
aca aes stage, Mens to , oy : at they were aie with — — to 

; representation. ree facts bear especially upon this point— 

First : Hundreds of stage directions are faseetedmeny of them of very 


great minuteness—far more minute that ordinarily occurs in the printing 
of plays. For example :—after 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 


Hamlet is directed to « pause ;”—after “ Man delights not me,” Rosen- 
crantz is bidden to “smile.” “Others are of no less value as exhibiting 
the way in which the poet's meaning is dependent on the proper perform- 
ance of the business of the stage. Of this kind is a direction in the ex- 
planatory acene between Prospero and Miranda at the beginning of the 
Tempest. Prospero takes off hig « magic garment,’ with the aid of his 
daughter, at the commencement of his explanation. Just at its close, 
when he says, “Now I arise,”—the corrector inserts the direction “ Put 
on robe again.” Clothed in his mantle of power, which he had not needed 
during his disclosure of his previous history of Miranda, Prospero now 
exercises his authority by sending her to sleep, in order that he may con- 
fer with Ariel. The sudden somnolency with seizes Miranda during the 
disclosure of events of such vital interest is thus deprived of the strangeness 
which the critics, not having had the benefit of this stage direction, have 
properly found in it. 

Secondly, those of the plays which in the previous impression had been 
“ undivided into acts and scens are properly divided by the anno- 

or. 

And thirdly, many passages not affecting the sense are struck out of all 
the plays, except Antony and Cleopatra,—apparently with a view to 
shortening the plays for representation, This is a very important circum- 


, 








stance, and cannot, we think, be explained in any probable way except as 
having reference to representation. EE 

If, then, many of these alterations were made with a direct view to the 
stage, it may fairly be concluded that they were the work not of a printer 
or person desirous of putting the plays toa literary use, but of some man- 
ager or actor. A by : 

Another circumstance of considerable curiosity is, that alterations in 
words and stops occur in passages struck through with a view to cur‘ail- 
ment. This seems to prove that fhe verbal or literary alterations were 
made before those which may be termed the dramatic or scenic.—Another 
circumstance which may point to a difference of time in making several of 
the alterations is, that some of them are made upon erasures. 

The question remains,—whether, in making these alterations of so many 
different kinds, and some of them perhaps written at different periods, the 
writer had access to any authority—or whether he relied solely on his own 
critical sagacity and ingenuity, and occasionally merely guessed at arbi- 
trary emendations. On this subject we think the evidence would have 
warranted what our northern neighbours would call “ a stronger deliver- 
ance” than is given by Mr. Collier. “Iam inolined to think,” he says, 
“that the last [that the annotator merely guessed at arbitrary emenda- 
tions] must have been the fact as regards some of hischan ;, and, so far, 
his suggestions are only to be taken as those of an individual who lived, 
we may suppose, not very long after the period when the dramas he eluci- 
dated were written, and who might have had intercourse with the actors 
of Shakespeare’s day.” 

We cannot of course deny the possibility of conjecture in some cases ; 
but when we consider the multitude of the alterations—their very great 
importance far exceeding all that has been done in that way by the whole 
of the successive editors and emendators, from the days of Heminge and 
Condell to our own,—when we consider also the overwhelming fact, that 
a whole ommitted line, never before dreamt of as being wanting, has been 
supplied in at least nine different instances,—we cannot hesitate to infer 
that there must have been something more than mere conjecture—some 
authority from which they were derived. And if the incontestable facts 
lead us directly to an authority, how are we to limit it, or why should we 
hesitate to apply it universally? On what grounds may we infer that 
some of the corrections in a particular page are founded upon authority, 
and others are merely conjectural? The consideration of the nine omitted 
lines stirs up Mr. Collier to a little greater boldness on the question of 
authority,—but, after all, we do not think he goes the full length which 
the facts would warrant. The following is his conclusion.— 


“ To say nothing of words, sometimes two, three and four together, which are 
wanting in the folios, and are supplied in manuscript, to the improvement both of 
meaning and measure, there are at least nine different places where lines appear 
to have been left out. From what source could these have been derived, if not from 
some more perfect copies, orfrom more faithful recitation? However we may 
be willing to depreciate other emendations and to maintain that they were only 
the results of bold but happy speculation—the faces audentia of conjecture — 
how can we account for the recovery of nine distinct lines, most exactly adapted 
to the situations where they are inserted, excepting upon the supposition that they 
proceeded from the pen of the Poet, and have been preserved by the curious ac- 
curacy of an individual, almost a contemporary, who, in some way, possessed the 
means of supplying them ?” P 


Our readers can scarcely form a prosper judgment on the question of 
either the authority or the value of the alterations without knowing a little 
more of their nature ; we will therefore quote some examples,—putting 
them in the shortest possible form, and taking them as they come to hand 
in turning over the pages of the book—A very few of them have been 
already laid before our readers.— 


Tue TEMPEST. 
Act ii. se.1. And the fair soul herself 
Weigh’d, between lothness and obedience, at 
Which end o’ the beam she'd bow. 

Alteration. And the fair soul herself 
Weigh’d between lothness and obedience, as 
Which end o’ the beam should bow. 

Act iv. sc.1. Spring come to you, at the farthest 
In the very end of harvest. 
Alteration. Rain come to you, &e. 
Ibid. Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops. 

Alteration. oble Gonzalo, honourable man, 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the fow of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops. 

Ibid. Whe’r thou beest he, or no, 
Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me. 

Alteration. Or some enchanted devil to abuse me. 

Ibid. That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command, without her power, 
Alteration. And deal in her command with all her power. 


Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
Act iv. se.3. Madam, I pity much your grievances ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are plac’d, 
I give consent to go along with you. 
Alteration. Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
And the most true affections that you bear ; 
Which since I know they virtuously, &c. 
Act v.sc.4, These are my mates, that make their wills their law, 
Have some unhappy passenger in chace. 
Alteration. These my rude mates, &c. 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Act ii. sc.1. Will you go, An heires ? 
{This has been a great stumbling-block. Infinite have been the conjectures. 
Mr. Emendator clears off he difficulty in a trice.] 
Alteration. Will you go on here? 
Act iy. sc. 3. I will bring thee where Mistress Anne Page is, at a farm-house 
afeasting, and thou shalt woo her. Cried game, said I well. 
{Another passage which has been a terrible crux to the commentators.] 
Alteration. I will bring thee where Mistress Anne Page is, at a farm-house 
afeasting, and thou shalt woo her ; curds and cream! said I well? 
Act v. sc. 5. And this deceit loses the name of craft, 
Of disobedience, or unduteous title. 
Alteration. Of disobedience or unduteous guile. 


Comepy or Errors. 
Actiii.sc. 2. And may it be that you have quite forgot 
A husband’s office? Shall, Antipholus, 
Even in the spring of love thy love springs rot ? 
Shall love in uildings grow so ruinate 7? 
Alteration. Shall wnkind debate 
Even in the spring of love thy love springs rot ? 
Shall love in 6ui/ding grow so ruinate ? 
Act iv. sc. 2. No, he’s in Tartar’s limbo, worse than hell ; 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel, 
A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough ; 
A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff. 
Alteration. No, he’s in Tartar’s limbo, worse than hell ; 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him fell, 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel, 
Who has no touch of mercy, cannot feel, 
A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough ; &c. 


. Mvucu Apo Asovur Noruina. 
Act iii. sc, 1. Contempt. frewell! and maiden pride, adieu ! 
No glory lives behind ie back of such. % 
Alteration. No glory lives but in the lack of such. 


Act y. sc. 1. If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard, 
And sorrow wag, cry hem, when he should groan. 
Alteration. Call sorrow joy, &e. 


A MripsumMeErR Nigat’s Dream. 
Act ii.se.1. The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see. 
Alteration. The cowslips ail her pensioners be, 
In their gold cups spots you see. 
Act iii. se. 2. Two dovely berries moulded on one stem. 
Alteration. Two loving berries, &c. 
Act v. se. 1. These lily lips, 
This cherry nose, 
These ae cowslip cheeks. 
Alteration. This lily lip, 
This cherry tip, &e. 


THe MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Act iii. sc. 2.. Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea, the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest. 
Alteration. — the guiling shore, &c. 
Veiling an Indian; beauty, in a word, &c. 
Act iy. se. 1. If thou tak’st more 
Or less than a just pound—be it so much 
As makes it light or heavy tn the substance. 
Alteration, As makes it light or heavy in the balance. 








Henry VIL. 
Act i. se. 1. A beggar’s bcok 
Outworthg a noble’s blood. 
Alteration. A beggar's brood, &. 
Act i. se. 2. Sixth part of each ! 


A trembling contribution ! 
Alteration. A trebling contribution ! 
Act ii. se. 3. Would I had no bein 
If this salute my blood a jot. - 
Alteration. \t this elate my blood a jot. 
Act iii. se. 2. _. You have searce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span 
To keep your earthly audit. 
Alteration. To steal from spiritual labour, &. 
Act iv. sc. 2. This cardinal 
Though from an humble stock undoubtedl 
Was fashioned to much honour. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one. 
Alteration. Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle. 
Act v. sc. 3. Let me ne’er hope to see a chine agai 
And that I would not for a cow, God aoe — 
Alteration. Let me ne'er hope to see a queen again, 
And that I would not for a crown, God save her, 


HAMLEr. 
Act i.se.2. Whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear. 
Alteration. ilst they bestill’d, &c. 
Act ii. se. 2, Iam pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make ession better. 
Alteration. To make transgression better. 
Act iii sc. 1. With more offences at my beck. 
Alteration. With more offences at my back. 
Act iii. se. 3. Oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. 
Alteration. Oft "tis seen, the wicked purse itself 
Buys out the law. : 
Act iii. se. 4. What judgment 
Would step from this to this ? 
Alteration. Would stvop from this to this? 
Act iv. se. 3. A certain convocation of politic worms. 
Alteration. Of palated worms. 


OTHELLO. 
Acti.se.1. Trying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes, 
Jn an extravagant and wheeling stranger. 
Alteration. Laying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes, . 
On an extravagant and wheedling stranger. 
Act i. se. 3. I therefore beg it not, 
To please the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat the young affects 
In my defunct and proper satisfaction. 
Alteration. Nor to comply wi’ the young affects of heat 
(In me defunct), &c. 
Actiii. sc. 3. I do not imposition 
Distinctly speak of her. 
Alteration. I do not in suspicion, &c. 
Act iv. se. 2. But alas! to make me 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow wnmoving finger at. 
Alteration. A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his slowly moving finger at. 

These are but a sample. (We have omitted several. Ed. 4b.) We 
think we may challenge any one to book at the alterations which they sug- 
gest, and not at once perceive that they recommend themselves to adoption 
by that surest of all criticisms, the judgment of common sense’ Like all 
other truths, when once put before us we are astonished how the.e things 
could so long have missed our grasp. The dogmatism of criticism and the 
sagacity of conjectural emendation are humbled by an anonymous cor- 
rector who at once gathers a whole harvest off a field which has l»en 
reaped and gleaned by many of the finest intellects of the last two centn- 
ries. In justice to them, as well as on many other grounds, we must thin.” 
that this emendator had access to an authority which they and we have 
not. With all the advantages and appliances which nearness to the author 
and to the first representation of his works may have given him over our- 
selves, it is to us an incredible supposition that any man should have done 
so infinitely more than all others put together, if he had depended solely 
on the same power of conjecture which those others ph mh Taking, in 
conjunction with this circumstance, the facts which obviously connect the 
emendation with s urposes,—we are of opinion, that the internal 
evidence, as a whoje, leads to the conclusion that the book in question was 
amended from some copy used by the prompter or manager of a theatre in 
which these plays were performed somewhere about 1632. If this conclu- 
sion be correct—and to us it is irresistible,—we have here, in all proba- 
bility, a genuine restoration of Shakspeare’s language in at least a thou- 
sand places in which he has been hitherto misunderstood.—4theneum. 





THACKERAY’S NEW LECTURE. 

On Monday evening, for a char'tahle o tect, and before a full assem- 
blage, our clever and right-hearted countryman delivered an essay, of 
which the Tribune of the following day gave its readers the subjoined ab- 
stract. The lecture was composed for the occasion. 


Mr. Thackeray’s lecture last evening in aid of the Society for the Em- 
ployment and Relief of the Poor, delivered in the Church of the Messiah, 
No. 728 Broadway, was very numerously attended and received with 
marked expressions of satisfaction. The subject of his lecture was “ Humor 
and Charity,” wherein he argued that the Humorous Writers of the 
present, and of past ages, were a kind of week-day preachers, and had done 
much for the holy cause of @harity : that they ever embraced the cause of 
the poor, the weak, the humble, and oppressed, and always endeavoured 
to inculcate principles of love, of tenderness, and good-will toward men. 

That same theme, said the lecturer, which is urged upon you by the 
preacher, on the Sabbath, is taught by the Humorous Writers in every-day 
life; and as you are here met for a charitable purpose, to benefit deserving 
people, I like to hope and think that the men of our calling have done 
something inaid of Charity, and have helped, with kind words and thoughts 
to confer happiness and to do good: 

Have the Humorous writers claim to be week-day preachers? Have 
they conferred any real benefit by their sermons? Are people inclined 
to do works of goodness, of kindness, and forbearance, by reading the 
works of Addison, Fielding, Goldsmith, Hood and Dickens? I hope so. 

A love of the human species isa very vague kind of virtue—sitting ve 
easy on the man, shining in print, or or g in paragraphs—for which 
the philanthropist is said to go home and be no better than his neighbour. 
A Pharisee may put a piece of gold into the charity-hbox out of some 
selfish motives, and yet it may be the means of doing the poor man much 
good. Now the literary man is no better than any other, as far as my ex- 
perience goes. Neither is he any worse than one who follows any other 
occupation.—Let us give him just praise for all the good he is the means 
of doing—even as we do the man who puts his $100 in the charity plate. 
In estimating the benefactor, we are grateful to them both for the bounty 
of which Providence has made them the dispensers. I have said myself, 
somewhere, that Humour and Wit is Love. 1 am sure that the best humour 
is that which contains the most humanity—which is pervaded throughout 
with tenderness and kindness. A father shows his love to his child by 
kindness, and watchful fidelity. His regard for her lightens from his eyes 
whenever he sees her. It influences all his movements and actions, and 
suffuses his whole being. It induces him to work through the long day— 
supports him through his long journeys from home, and sends him happy 
back again. This kind of love is not a spasm, but a /ife. The fond heart 
is always beating fondly and truly. And so with aloving humour, I think. 
It isa genial writer’s habit of being, as that of looking out of the world. 
You recognise it, though yoy may not be called upon to either cry or langh 
over every page. <A writer’s jokes and sentiments and outbreaks of high 
spirits, must not be too frequent. One tires of the sentimentalist who is 
ever pumping tears from his eyes or your own. We have no patience with 
such hypocrisy as that displayed by Lawrence Sterne, weeping over the 
dead ass. ‘Tears are sacred. They are not to be trickled out by a hypo- 
crite. But when that same man tells me of Le Fevre’s illness, and Uncle 
Toby’s charity, I thank him for thus awakening my kindly sympathies. 
If I don’t love Swift, (as thank God I do not!) I can admire his genius. 
It is because I read through his dark nature no kindly fondness of children 
or wedded life to bless him. I don’t remember in his writings one natural 
expressions or scene of beauty. True, he does mention in the journal to 
Stella, “a sick child.” But then it is to blame the child for being ill, and 
the mother for tending to it. And he alludes to a suitor of Stella’s—an 
honourable gentleman, who loved her, and whom Swift drove away from 
her, and of whom he speaks to Stella in a style of language so foul and base 
that you would not have it read to you. “Tis not of this one I dare to 
speak. Heaven help the misanthrope! Be kind to his many sins, and 
cover them ! 

Of Mr. Congreve’s contributions I do not speak. He had some money 
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which he left to the Duchess of Marlborough. There is no more feeiing in | 

his books than in Euclid. He teaches manners and etiquette, and how to 

bow to a lady. His personal good-netare bore him — a wedily | 

t courage. eing so popular, he was kin 

ieee ts te Gupcnkent Society does not like a man as it liked | 

Congreve, unless he be likeable. But, as our great Tennyson has sung, | 
«« Is there no moral beauty ; | 
Within the bosom of a rose ?”” 

Wherever our language is spoken, who ever teaches us the noblest and 
most perfect conduct of a gentleman, There is no man who teaches us to | 
be gentlemanly better than Joseph Addison. Gentle in treating his op- 
posites, deferential to the old, kind to the poor, and ever respectful to those 
of low degree. It has just been whispered to me that in regard to paying | 
their tax of gratitude to the aged, some few republicans here are a little 
amiss. I have heard of young sons of freedom cutting all connection be- | 
tween father and mother before they had learned to shave ; and of pro- | 
claiming their declaration of independence before they could spell it. 
(Great laughter.) I must say that I belong to the “ Fogey” interest, and 
wish to plead for that class, (Applause.) Now, a gentleman can be a 
gentleman out in the backwoods of the West, or in California, just as well 
as in Broadway ; and wherever he may be, I a sure that the reading 
the writings of this Joseph Addison must do him good. The most bril- 
liant youth of this City may read here lessons which shall learn him to be 
urbane and gentle in his manners, and find much to charm, to polish, and 
to instruct him. I have been put in mind of the gentle teachings of his 
woks by travelling in our railroad cars and stages—where the rough, hon- 
est workman, or the most exquisite dandy, alike invariably pay such def- 
ference to woman. 1 think that Mr. Spectator would have smiled a sweet 
smile for these actions, and gone home and written a pretty paper about 
it. Iam sure Dick Steele would have held him in grateful regard, and 
asked him to an inn to have a bottle—or a dozen ! Steele, as a literary bene- 
factor in the world, increases in value as time passes on, even as do the 
lands in London. He was the founder of sentimental writing in England. 
Before his time, passion was not expected to express itself otherwise than 
in blank verse. 

In Fielding, we see a great hearty sympathy and benevolence—a great 
kindness for the poor, and a great love for the good. These are among 
the contributions which this great man has left us’ As for Goldsmith, if 
the youngest person here has not laughed with delighted good humour 
over Moses and his green spectacles, what call is there for me to speak? 
In this place, and on this occasion, remembering these men, I claim from 
you your sympathy for the good they have done, and thank the sweet 
charity which they Bove bestowed on the world. (Applause.y a 

When humour joins with ryhm and music, and appears in song, it is 

then irresistible. At a Burns’ festival I have seen the hardy Scotchman 
shed tears of joy and heartfelt sympathy at the kindly remembrances 
awakened by the singing of Auld Lang Syne. Humour, for drawing forth 
from the genial heart of kindly sensibility and sudden emotion, I know of 
no such provocative. Look at that astonishing poem, “ The Bridge of 
Sighs ;” who can read it without thanking Heaven for the great genius 
who sang such music to us? (Mr. Thackeray here read this poem with 
admirable effect.) He then said; Inever saw the writer but once; but 
I have ever been glad to think that some words of mine, in praise of those 
verses, reached him on his death-bed, and helped to cheer and soothe him 
in those hours of pain. 

As to the characteristics of Dickens’s fervid pen, I think we all have 
reason to be thankful to him for bringing such pleasures into our houses, 
and awakening in our hearts such kindly sympathies. There are many 
personages in Dickens’s writings which make us feel better for conversing 
with. You come away better for your contact with them. Was there 
ever a better charity sermon preached in the world than Dickens’s Christ- 
mas Carof? It was the means of lighting up hundreds of Christmas-fires, 
awaken.ng numberless social sympathies. As for this man’s love of chil- 
dren, kat particular bump at the back part of his head must be monstrous! 
Anplause.) I know two children, at least, who peruse his books ten times 
assiduously than they do those of their father. I know one girl who 
Nicholas Nickleby when she is tired and when she is rested ; when 
e is sad and when she is happy she reads Nicholas Nickleby ; when she 
is up and when she is in bed she reads Nicholas Nickleby ; and when she 
has read the book through—she reads Nicholas Nickleby again. ( Applause.) 
When ten years of age, she said to me, “ Pa, I like Mr. Dickens’s books 
better than yours ; and she expressed a desire that I should write such a 
book. Butwhocan? Whata humour, and what a genial sympathy plays 
around that book! and who does not sympathise with Oliver Twist? Who 











it especially consists. The first impression conveyed to your mind, as, 
with clothes shaped oye with too much care for effect, and those 
long flakes of curling black hair that can hardly be distinguished from the 
ringlets of a woman, he walks hastily, with a se f-absorbed air, and a quick, 
short, shuffling gait, towards his seat, is that of an effeminate, nay, almost 
an emascuilate affectation. There seems to be a dandyism, not merely of 
the body, but of the mind also. We usually associate the idea of pride 
with an erect chest, a lofty gaze, a hauteur of bearing. Strange to say, 
Mr. Disraeli’s bearing produces the same impression, from a totally oppo- 
site cause. He has an habitual stoop, and there is that in his bearing and 
carriage which might be mistakea for humility. He has also an air of self- 
absorption, which does not appear natural ; rather it seems to arise from 
an affected indifference to the gaze or observation of others. It is not the 
less pride, though not of the most noble order. You can see glimpses of 
an evidence that self-esteem is no stranger to his mind. : 

In spite of the assumed stolidity, you may detect the self-constraint and 
the furtive regards of a very vain man, who is trying to appear as if he 
were not vain at all. Although his eyes are downcast, they have not the 
downcast look of modesty, but rather of a sort of superciliousness, which 
is the most striking expression on the face. He seems to look down, be- 
cause it is too much trouble to look up. But a further study leads you to 
think that your first impressions have been erroneous. You see that the 
intellectual predonderates in Mr. Disraeli’s organization, and, by degrees, 
you begin to believe that he is as much absorbed as he seems to be. _Like 
Sir Robert Peel, he appears to isolate himself—to have no associates in the 
House, except those forced on him by the immediate necessities of party. 
This isolation and self-absorption are equally conspicuous, whether he is 
quiescent or in activity. Observe him anywhere about the House, in the lob- 
bies, or in the committee-rooms—you never see him in confidential com- 
munication with any one. All inlets of information and impression seem 
as if they were violently-closed up by an effort of the will. Yet we know, 
from Mr. Disraeli’s speeches and writings, that he is keenly alive to the 
slightest and most impalpable changes going on around him—that, in fact, 
his intellect must be ever on the watch, although, to an observer, it seems 
to be in a state of self-imposed torpor. Meee 

See him where you will, he glides past you noiselessly, without being 
apparently conscious of the existence of externals, and more like the sha- 
dow than the substance of a man, involuntarily, he comports himself like 
one possessed by a melancholic monomania, and who has no natural rela- 
tions with the realities of life. When he is speaking, he equally shrouds 
himself in his own intellectual atmosphere. You would think he paid no re- 
gard to the thought of whom he was addressing, but only to the ideas he 
was enunciating in words. Still with downcast eyes, still with what may 
almost be called a torpor of the physical powers, he seems more an intel- 
lectual abstraction, than a living, breathing man of passions and sympa- 
thies. Ifsome one of his friends interrupts him to offer a friendly sugges- 
tion, or to correct a misstatement of facts, the chances are that he will not 
notice him at all, or, if he does, that it willbe with a gesture of impa- 
tience, or with something like a snarl, as, when a man is grinding a hand- 
organ, if his hand suddenly be stopped, the pipes utter a slight discordant 
moan. This singular self-absorption betrays itself even when he is in a 
sitting posture. You never see him gazing around him, or lolling back in 
his seat, or seeking to take his ease as other men do in the intervals of po- 
litical excitement. He sits with his head rigid, his body contracted, his 
arms closely pinned to his side, as though he werean automaton. He looks 
like one of those stone figures of ancient Egypt, that embody the idea of 
motionless quiescence for ever.—Critical Biographies, by G. H. Francis. 





PRoGRAMMES OF PosstpLE Premrers.—The following neat hits at the 
hobbies of a few leading men in England was recently put forth by the 
Paris Charivari. The Richmond Whig translates it from the Courier 
des Etats Unis. 


The Derby Ministry has just been overthrown by a coalition composed 
of the Josephists, Manacheans, Free Masons, and Templars of the House 
of Commons. It is not worth while to disguise the fact that the dema- 
gogues (in military phrase) are masters of the pasition—Grave complica- 
tions may arise from this downfall of the tories. It will be our duty to 
present them to our readers. We shall perform that task hereafter ; in the 
mean time we content ourselves with laying before the public the news 
which reaches us from London. 

Lord Palmerston has been ordered to Buckingham Palace. His Lord- 
ship, who had pretended he had the gout, forthwith recovered the use of 
his legs when a Ministerial position was in question. According to the 





does not delight to contemplate Mr. Micawber, amid his various fortunes? 
I recognize in this genial author a beneficent messenger of good ; and 
thankfully I take my share of that happiness which hé has so bountifully 
given to the world. (Applause.) 


a 


~ Tux Sonora Count.—The follewing piquant sketch of Count Raousset- 
Boulbon and his adventures in Sonora, given in the fewilleton of the Con- 
stitutionnel, is from the pen of M. Amédée Achard : 

“Count Raousset-Boulbon is a young man of from thirty-two to thirty- 
three. He belongs to a good and old family in the south, where the Pro- 
vence peasants and the Avignon porters cherish the recollection of his 
Herculean strength. On coming of age, he found himself master of a for- 
tune of from thirty to forty thousand francs a year, which he ran through 
in royal style, principal as well as income. In Africa, whither Le went 

we to fight and partly to colonise, he became the guest and friend of 
M al Bugeaud, with whom he made three or four campaigns with dis- 
tinction. When the revolution of February arrived, he had some idea of 
coming forward as a candidate for the National Assembly. Accompanied 
by one of his friends, he beat up the Comtat-Vennaissin, mixing with all 
the groups, and speaking in all the clubs. In common with many South- 
rons, he xd the faculty of speaking with warmth, brilliancy, and ra- 
pidity, and his speeches, always extempore, ee a great impression upon 
the crowd. Sometimes in the republican public houses, which the poli 
tical habits of the time induced him to visit, he would enforce his philip- 
pics by a tremendous rap on the table, which would shiver it to atoms, 
or he would wrench out a marble chimney-piece with his hand and throw 
it upon the floor to cut short a discussion. These feats augmented the 
reputation of his eloquence with the people. If they esteemed Demos- 
thenes they admired Ajax. 

“The Avignon porters—that terrible race—never called him anything 
else than M. le Comte. M.le Comte Short. For them there was but one 
count in all the country—the Count de Raousset-Boulbon, just as there 
was but one king in Europe in the time of Louis XIV. The revolution 
followed its course, and Count de Raousset-Boulbon went to California. 
In California it is only rich peopie that make their fortunes, pretty much 
the same as in London or Paris. M.de Raousset-Boulbon soon found that 
out, but he was not to be discouraged by such a trifle. He had bent his 
steps to America less in search of fortune than of adventures. At first 
he turned fisherman and sportsman, selling his fish and game ; then he 
started as a cattle merchant, and this business led him to hunt herds in 
countries unknown to the other inhabitants of California. From Califor- 
nia he went to Mexico. At the period of his arrival there, the province of 
Sonora was devastated by the Alpaca Indians, who committed all sorts of 
depredations with impunity. Count de Raousset-Boulbon presented him- 
self to the Mexican government, and offered to deliver Sonora from the 
redskins with which it was infested. The Mexican government was ready 
to fall upon the neck of M. de Raousset-Boulbon. “I am a Frenchman. 
I know the country. I understand war. I will answer for everything,” 
said the count. “Good,” said the government, “ we will place an army 
of 10,000 men at your disposal.” “Thank you,” said M. de Raousset- 
Boulbon, “‘keep your woe 3 would only get in my way. Give me 
some muskets, and two hun thousand francs, and leave the rest to me.”’ 
He received the required sum, returned to Sonora, organised a corps of 
Frenchmen, resolute men like himself, and proceeded to hunt down the 
Indians. The merchants of the country, delighted with the successes ob- 
tained by their defender against a set of rascals who had so long been mas- 
ters of their essen, sent subsidies to M. dé Raousset-Boulbon, put them- 
selves under his protection, and assured him that neither he nor his troops 
should ever want for anything if he would only continue the war. The 
count closed with the offer. But the popularity of the young general, and 
the success of his little army, alarmed the Mexican government. They is- 
sued an order requiring him to quit the country with his forces, Count de 
Raousset-Boulbon replied, that the merchants and land-owners of the coun- 
try having placed Sonora under his immediate protection, he felt it due to 
his honour not to abandon them, and consequently he distinctly refused to 





obey the order. The Mexican ee then sent a frigate to blockade 

the principal port of Sonora. Count de Raousset-Boulbon took the frigate. 

The government sent General Blanco, at the head of an army, against the 

French commanded by M. de Raousset-Boulboa. The count defeated Ge- 

nerai Blanco. So things remain. The next packet will perhaps bring us 

a second edition of the history of Montezuma.” (The Fates have decreed 
therwise.) 





A Sxetcu or Mr. Disrarii—There is a decided character about the 





whole external of Mr. Disraeli, yet it is most difficult to determine in what 


Morning Herald, the noble Lord stated to his gracious mistress that he 
believed himself able to form a Ministry upon the instant, on the following 
terms : 

“Programme of Lord Palmerston : Immediate rupture with all the 
States of the Continent and others who may refuse to co-operate in propa- 
gating the dogmas of the Josephists, (a hit at his Lordship’s known aver- 
sion to the Emperor Joseph.) Re-establishment of the order of Templars 
in England, (suppose this has reference to his Lordship’s name, Temple.) 
Formation of Masonic lodges in the three kingdoms. The dispatch of a 
fleet, loaded with Bibles, to the coasts of Spain and Italy, with orders to 
the commandant to have the ports opened at the mouth of the cannon, and 
the Bibles distributed by the troops. The nomination of Mr. Gledstone as 
Ambassador to Naples.” 

The Times, on the other hand, announces that Lord John Russell has 
been called to the Palace. Here is his programme : 

* Programme of Lord Johu Russell: A new deputation to be sent to 
Florence to obtain the liberation of the Madiais, and a pecuniary indem- 
nity exacted for their incarceration. The presentation of a bill, in virtue 
of which all Italians who may wish to read the Bible shall be reputed 
English subjects, and as such shall be placed under the protection of Brit- 
ish agents. Orders to Abassadors, Ministers, Consuls, residents, to organ- 
ize every where Bible societies. All foreign potentates afflicted with the 
heresies of Popery to renounce them in twenty-four hours, under pain of 
declaration of war.”’ 

If this programme is accepted, Lord John obligates himself to form a 
Ministry in a few hours. 

The Crown also, it appears, wished to consult Sir James Graham. That 
statesman responded to her Majesty, that, seeing the excitement which 
has risen among the English ladies against slavery, it did not seem 
to him possible to carry on the Government without satisfying the de- 
mands of the fair sex. In consequence, he proposes the following pro- 
gramme : 

“Programme of Sir James Graham: New instructions shall be sent to 
the British Ambassador in the United States to require the instant eman- 
cipation of Uncle Tom. If thisdemand is refused, the Ambassador shall 
pull down his flag, and forthwith demand his passports.” 

It is unnecessary to add that Sir James, like Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell, insisted on rigorous measures for the diffusion of the Bible 
and the universal propagation of Josephism. Lord Aberdeen, on whose 
wisdom some based hopes of better things, declared that he fully concur- 
red in the _— of his colleagues, and would co-operate with them in the 
formatiod of a Ministry. But what surpasses every thing else is the pro- 
gramme of Mr. Cobden, as published in the Daily News. 

‘*Programme of Mr. Cobden: Universal free trade and suppression of 
all custom-houses. Formation of a peace Congress, permanent and uni- 
versal, to decide upon all differences that may arise among the Powers of 
the earth: the abolition of standing armies ; all cannon to be melted into 
pence and half-pence ; the government to encourage the Bloomers and the 
Vegetarfans in their laudable efforts to improve the costume and the food 
of the human race.” 

Such are the programmes from which the Queen will have to choose.— 
Behold to what a fix the Parliamentary system conducts England! What 
an example to other nations!—It is stated that M. D’Israeli, relieved of 
the burden of puhlic duties, is about to publish a romance in four volumes 
to elucidate the situation of affairs. 





SHERIDANIANA.—“ Had a good deal of conversation with Lord Holland in 
the evening about Sheridan. Told me that one remarkable characteristic 
of S., and which accounted for many of his inconsistencies, was the high, 
ideal system he had formed of a sort of impracticable perfection in honour, 
virtue, &c., anything short of which he seemed to think not worth aiming 
at ; and thus consoled himself for the extreme laxity of his practice by 
the impossibility of satisfying or coming up to the sublime theory he had 
formed. Hence the most romantic professions of honour and independence 
were coupled with conduct of the meanest and most swindling kind ; hence, 
too, prudery and morality were always on his lips, while his actions were 
one series of debauchery and libertinism. A proof of this mixture was, af- 
ter the Prince became Regent, he offered to bring S. into parliament, and 
said, at the same time, that he by’ no means meant to fetter him in his po- 
litical conduct by doing so ; but S. refused, because, as he told Lord Hol- 
land, ‘ he had no idea of risking the high independence of character which 
he had always sustained, by putting it in the power of any man, by any 
possibility whatever, to dictate to him.’ Yet in the very same conversa- 
tion in which he paraded all this fine flourish of high-mindedness, he told 
Lord H. of an intrigue he had set on foot for inducing the Prince to lend 
him £4000 to purchase a borough. From his habit of considering money 





as nothing, he considered his owing the Prince £4000 as no slavery what- 
ever : ‘I shall then (said he) only owe him £4000, which will leave me as 
free as air.’ * * * Sheridan was jealous of Mr. Fox, and showed it in ways 
that produced, at least, great coolness between them. He envied him par- 
ticularly his being member for Westminster, and, in 1802, had nearly per- 
suaded him to retire from parliament, in order that he might himself suc- 
ceed to that honour. But it was Burke chiefly that S. hated and envied. 
Being both Irishmen, both adventurers, they had every possible incentive 
toenvy. On Hastings’ trial particularly it went to Sheridan’s heart to 
see Burke in the place set apart for privy councillors, and himself excluded. 
* * * In speaking of Sheridan’s eloquence, Lord H. said that the over- 
strained notions he had of perfection were very favourable to his style of 
oratory in giving it a certain elevation of tone and dignity of thought. Mr. 
Fox thought his Westminster Hall speech, trumpery, and used to say it 
spoiled the style of Burke, who was delighted with it. Certainly in the 
report I have read of it, it seems most trashy bombast. At Holland 
House, where he was often latterly, Lady H. told me he used to take a bot- 
tle of wine and a book up to bed with him always ; the former alone in- 
tended for use. In the morning he breakfasted in bed, and had a little 
rum or brandy with his tea or coffee; made his appearance between one 
or two, and pretending important business, used to set out for town, but 
regularly stopped at the Adam and Eve public-house fora dram. There 
was indeed a long bill run up by him at the Adam and Eve, which Lord 
H. had to pay. I wonder are all these stories true; the last is certainly 
but too probable. * * * * One day at Sheridan’s house, before poor Tom 
went abroad, the servant in passing threw down-the plate-warmer with a 
crash, which startled Tom’s nerves a good deal. Sheridan, after scolding 
most furiously the servant, who stood pale and frightened, at last exclaimed, 
‘and how many plates have you broke ?”— Oh! not one, sir,’ answered 
the fellow delighted to vindicate himself; ‘and you damned fool, (said 8.) 
have you made all that noise for nothing?’ * * * Sheridan, the first time 
he met Tom, after the marriage of the latter, was seriously angry with 
him; told him he had made his will, and had cut him off with a shilling. 
Tom said he was, indeed, very sorry, and immediately added, ‘ You don’t 
happen to have the shilling about you now, sir, do you ?’ ”’—.Moore’s Jour- 
nal, 


Retmie Pensions OF Ministers or State.—Considerable curiosity is 
entertained as to the retiring allowances of ministers, and very little is 
generally known on the subject. It may be interesting, then, briefly to 
state the substance of the act of Parliament which regulates these pensions 
or allowances. The statute (4th and 5th WmJIV., chap. 24) was passed in 
1834, and is entitled ‘ An act to alter, amend, and consolidate the laws for 
regulating the pensions, compensations, and allowances made to persons 
in respect of their having held civil offices in his Majesty’s service.” After 
reciting two former acts, and declaring it expedient that the amount of the 
pensions thereby authorised should be reduced, and that the conditions of 
such grants should be altered and regulated, the statute enacts that no 
pensiou to be granted to any minister shall exceed the amount which we 
have placed opposite the title of his office. There are limitations both as 
to term of office entitling to a pension, and as to the number of recipients 
at the same time; but these it will be more convenient to notice after- 
wards. We have added, from another source, the amount of the salaries of 
the several ministers while they hold office :— 


Office. Salary. Pension. 
R; Fives Lard Of Ue Treawury,. .... o.oo ive ccs decescess £5000"... . £2000 
2. Foreign Secretary. .............ccccecccccecees cee se SOOO oe 20 
3. Home Secretary........... Si s's 6b 860 dalwhs ss 0a s4b6 SEE Roe 
4. Colonial Secretary. ............ccccccceeeveccccseees F000 .... 2000 
5. Chancellor ofExchequer................0sceseeseee ceed 5000*.... 2000 
ie NT OE I ions o.ne dip biacdasedadionaye ¢ -4500*.... 2000 
7. President of Board of Control........................-8500 .... 2000 
eg te” ae ene Se 2000 .. 2000 
PIPE, So0 Epa sob osu sucess cscs e sc eicoesee ty baMNet s) a 
Pe NINE Cd Ep ces dadecvescdsd cavendessodes'’s 2580 .... 1400 
11. Joint Secretary of Treasury..............ccseeseeeees 2000 .... 1200 
12. First Secretary of Admiralty... ...........sceecceveece —— .... 1200 
13. Vice-President of Board of Trade............... 0.065. 2000 1200 


* This mark denotes that, beside the salary, there is an official residence. 

In the case of the first eight offices included in the above list, no pension 
is granted to a person “unless he shall have held one or more of the said 
offtes for a period of not less than two years in the whole, either uninter- 
ruptedly or at different times ; nor shall any more or greater number than 
four such pensious hereafter to be granted be existing or in force at the 
same time,’ This last provision secures that the pensions accruing in re- 
gpect of the said eight offices, or any of them, shal) never exceed £8000 a- 
yevr, in four pensions. As to Nos. 9 and 10, in the above list, the period 
is five years; the number of pensions at the same time two. As to Nos. 
11, 12. and 13, the period is five years ; the number of simultaneous pen- 
sions four. The fifth section also enacts a regulation as to the period of 
service. Where a minister shall have served in more than one class of 
offices where the pension is less than £2000, so that his whole period of 
service amounts to ten years ; although he may not have served five years 
in such highest class, if he have served in it not less than three years ; 
and in cases where his services in any class do not entitle him to the pen- 
sion of that class, he may have a pension of not more than £1000, if his 
aggregate services in that or any inferior classes or departments of the 
public service shall amount to ten years. Always provided the full amount 
of pensions does not exist at that time. 





VERY IMPORTANT CHANGE IN Sup Burtpinc.—The public were gratified 
on Tuesday last with the launch of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
new steamship Vectis, of 1,000 tons, the first of theirs built, on the new 
principle, without timbers, being all solid planking. She is the handsomest 
model of a steam-packet, notwithstanding her magnitude, ever launched 
upon the waters of the Medina. She was constructed by Messrs John and 
Robt. White, on their “ patented improved diagonal principle,” and is in- 
tended to form one of a fleet of steam-packets, upon the new contract, to 
carry the mails between Marseilles and Malta, and vice versd. On any 
former occasion of a launch from the “ model arsenal’ of the Messrs. White 
a brief notice was all that has been necessary, but as the Vectis is the first 
which has been constructed on an entirely new principle, destined to form 
a complete revolution in ship building, some few remarks will be necessary 
as regards the method on which she has been constructed. It would ap- 
pear that the introduction of iron ships into our leviathan steam companies, 
as well as into the navy, threatened for a while the annihilation of wooden 
ships altogether, To meet the requirements and reasonable demands of 
the various steam companies, and to counterbalance the advantages which 
iron ships possessed over those of wood, some improved method in the 
construction of the latter was absolutely necessary, in order to render 
them stronger and more buoyant, and carry a larger cargo, in proportion 
to their tonnage, with equal speed, to attain which objects the Messrs, 
White were induced to turn their attention ; and, after successfully making 
a series of experiments and models, at no inconsiderable cost, they at once 
satisfied themselves of the practicability of their plan, and undertook to 
build ships of any magnitude, and any degree of sharpness, combined with 
all the requisites of speed and internal capacity—and this by a combina- 
tion of planking, without the necessity of ribs or frame timbers. Their 
new mode of construction enabled them to produce vessels whose sides 
were only as thick as an iron ship with ribs and ceiling. The frame being 
entirely dispensed with greater buoyancy was produced ; and the ships 
were consequently enabled to carry from 15 to 20 per cent. more cargo in 
dead weight, with equal speed ; or the same quantum of cargo as an ordi- 
nary built ship, but with greater speed in consequence of being enabled to 
have finer lines. In the mode of construction, viz., two thicknesses of dia- 
gonal planking, and longitudinal planking outside, greater durability and 
safety were effected over the old method, and by the exclusion of vacant 
spaces, where foul air is generated from the bilge-water, or dirt collected 
in the openings, the plan was rendered more healthy. Moreover, in the 
new method, there is freedom from rats and other vermin, and, above all, 
the plan is particularly adapted for men-of-war, from their being no iron 
strapping or iron knees, and the sides being solid there would be conse- 
quently less splintering from shots, and particularly healthy in warm cli- 
mates. These improvements were thereupon patented by the Messrs. 
White, as an improved, practicable method of building large vessels more 
than as a new scheme.—Letter from Cowes, I. W., Jan. 12. 





Lovts NAPOLEON’S CLAIM TO THE Britisu Crown.—“ If Louis Buonaparte 
should be so absurd as to invade England, what will the non-resisting 
peace societies think of a new claim which he may set up, without any 
other casus belli—no less than a claim, by genealogy, to the Crown of 
England! Here let me pause a moment to admire the quaint wit of Lord 
St. Vincent, who used to say, in other days, when the invasion was talked 
of—“I only say they can’t come by sea.”’ But to this genealogical claim. 
Spaniceti, an Italian, and Billerstein, a German, two authors who were 
paid large sums by Buonaparte (as we must call him) the First, pretended 
to prove as follows ; that the Buonaparte family, before their emigration 
from Tuscany to Corsica, 400 years and more ago, were allied to the most 
ancient Tuscan families, even to that of the house of the Medici; and as 
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this house has given two queens to France, the Buonapartes are therefore 
relatives of the Bourbons ; and the sceptre, theretore, of the French empire 
is still, under Buonaparte the First, in the same family, though in a more 
worthy branch. Spaniceti received 1000 Louis-d’ors in gold, a pension of 
6000 livres for life, and the place of Chef de Bureaux in the ministry of the 
home department of the kingdom of Italy, producing yearly 18,000 livres, 
or £750, The Bourbons would surely use the proveb, “ Call me cozen, 
but cozen me not.’ I wonder if this genealogy will flourish in the pageant 
on the crowning the Emperor. But here is the further claim, which he 
may, when he thinks fit, present with his compliments to Queen Victoria : 
for Billerstein, the Bavarian genealogist, proved the pedigree of the Buo- 
napartes as far back as the first Crusades, and that the name of the friend 
of Richard Coeur-de-Lion was not Blondel, but Buonaparte ; that he chang- 
ed the latter for the former only to marry into the Plantagenet family, the 
last branch of which has since been extinguished by its intermarriage and 
incorporation with the house of Stuart; and that, therefore Napolean 
Buonaparte is not only related to most sovereign — of Europe, but 
has more right to the throne of Great Britain than had George the Third, 
then reigning when this precious genealogy was composed, being descend- 
ed from the male branch of the Stuarts, while George the Third was only 
descended from the female branch of the same royal house!! This is going 
it pretty strong, and is quite fit for emblazoning, by the sound of trumpets, 
on the coming day. Billerstein was presented with a snuff-box, with Buo- 
naparte’s portrait, set with diamonds, valued at 12,000 livres and received 
24,000 livres ready money, together with a pension of 9000 livres, or £375 per 
annum, till he should be better provided for. He was, besides, nominated a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. It cannot, therefore, be denied that Na- 
poleon rewarded like an emperor—a great encouragement to genealogists 
to try the liberality of the nephew. By this genealogical arithmetic we 
may learn the relative value of the two crowns. Of that of England, there 
is scarcely a genealogist of any country, we should think, out of France, 
who would indorse the table with “I wish he may get it ?”—Blackwood. 





Tue END BETTER THAN THE BeGryntine.—We,find the following curious 
description of the manner in which ladies’ muffs are manufactured in Lon- 
don, in a magazine before us. The writer gives the following as the man- 
ner in which the “rubbing” process of the skins used for ladies’ muffs, boas, 
&c., is conducted :— 

“ The workmen are ranged in tubs along the sides of an apartment or 
shed, or any kind of outhouse, in a yard, or some secluded spot in London. 
Every tubber, with the exception of those who may be unwell, and who 
may then wear a loose jacket, which, however, tells against the efficiency 
of his work—is altogether naked! “The tub in which the man works, 
reaches to his waist, and a thick yellowish cloth is thrown over its top, 
which the workman keeps, every now and then, gathering about him, and 
which he can draw about like a bag, so that while at his labour, the upper 
part of his body alone is visible. To a stranger, the effect of a visit to such 
a workshop, to which it is not easy to gain admittance, is startling. Pale, 
brown, and hirsute men move up and down in their tubs, stamping and al- 
ternating their feet with little cessation, sometimes in silenee, and in 
many cases with little or no expression in their faces. Each of these men 
are “ tubbing,”’ that is, he is treading or stamping, first upon one foot and 
then on the other, on skins which are the complements of his tubs. These 
skins are for the supply of furriers who employ the master skin dressers, 
There is no water or other fluid used in tubbing, but the fleshy part of the 
skins are all buttered, and with the cheapest butter or scrapings, and in 
some places rancid butter, when such things are purchasable in sufficient 
quantity. Sawdust is used, which gives the butter a firmer tread, and 
tends to aid, by its friction, in scouring the skin. Upon these tubbed skins, 
so prepared, the men tread for a long time—and the perspiration which 
sometimes pours from them is considered better and readier for the cure of 
the skins than any butter or other fatty compound, which are looked upon 
as merely auxiliary to what, oozes from the workman’s body. And in this 
way men’s sweat is forced for hours together into the skinny part of the furs 
which are to be ladies’ muffs, boas and tippets.’’"—Balt. American. 





MarriaGE BY ScrprisE tN Iraty.—The Florence correspondent of the 
London News says: “I met in society a few days ago an English lady 
who had just been released from prison, where she had undergone two 
months solitary confinement for having contracted marriage with a Tuscan 
officer in the manner termed matrimoni di sorpresa, which may be con- 
sidered equivalent toa Gretna Green match in England. The parties 
being much attached to each other, although family obstacles prevented 
their immediate marrying in forma, they resolved to adopt the plan above 


mentioned, which consists in the couple presenting themselves before tse // 


curate of the parish, and stating to him in the presence of two witnesses 
that they are man and wife. This forms a valid marriage, according to 
the law of the Church of Rome. The lady in the present case, being a 
Roman Catholic, sent to the curate to inform him that she wished to con- 
fess, and requested him to name the hour that would suit him to hear her. 
At the hour named, she repaired to the confessional, and had fully engaged 
the priest’s attention, when her lover, attended by two witnesses, suddeuly 
presented himself. The lady arose and gave him her hand, the fatal words 
were pronounced, the witnesses attested, and the curate became the unwil- 
ling instrument of ‘marriage by surprise.’ But although the marriage 
contracted in this manner is perfectly valid, it is punishable in Tuscany 
as a civil misdemeanor, so that the law condemns what the church sane- 
tions. 

“ The officer was first confined in a military fortress, deprived of his rank, 
and dismissed the service, and then sent to expiate his offence, in a civil 
point of view, by two months solitary confinement in the Mauratte 
cellular prisons, and his wife had to undergo a similar term in another 
prison. 

“ Another instance of this kind occurred here recently, wherein the 
priest was sent for asif to attend a dying person; but one of the witnesses 
getting alarmed before the curate arrived, went down stairs and warned 
his reverence that a snare was preparad for him. The curate very indig- 
nantly sent for a couple of gendarmes, and with them presented himself to 
arrest the culpable parties. The other witness got outofan upper window 
and escaped over the tiles; but the bridegroom, nothing daunted by the 
priest and his posse comitatus and resolued not to miss marriage for want 
of witnesses, addressed the curate in the usual formula : ‘ This is my wife,’ 
said he. ‘And this is my husband,’ responded the lady: ‘ and these two 
gentlemen,’ resumed the bridegroom, pointing to the two astounded gen- 
darmes, ‘ are witnesses.’ The priest was done, and the marriage was valid.” 





Tue QueEn’s CoLiece, Brruincuam.—We learn that, under the enlarged 
powers granted by the Crown to the Queen’s College of this town, under 
the supplemental charter, the council, by recent elections from various 
public societies, is now filled up. The office of visitor is vested, after the 
decease of the Rev. Dr. Warneford, in the Lord Bishop of the diocess ; 

© county is represented by the Lord-Lieutenant and the High Sheriff, 
the clergy of the diocess, by the Very Rev. the Head of the Cathedral of 
Wotesster, and the Venerable the Archdeacon of Coventry ; the town, by 

a magistrate, the Mayor, and the high bailiff of the manor ; the 
c erical profession by the rectors of St. Martin and St Philip; the medical 
profession by the senior physician and senior surgeon of the Queen’s Hospi. 
Ls 3 the professorial body by two professors ; the governors of the Queen’s 
| Tospital by two governors elected from the committee of council of that 
mamnisutton 5 and the manufacturing interest is also represented by two 
— 8 from that interest. Two members on the council have, under the 
ps nt provisions of the supplemental charter, been appointed from the 
ro peg , promembers from the Architectural Society, and two mem- 
nae rom the ostitution of Mechanical Engineers ; in a word, to every in- 

erest two representatives have been given by the Crown. It is scarcely 
necessary ah arse out that, if the increased powers delegated to the coun- 
cil by Her ajesty’s renewed and enlarged supplemental charter be now 
energetically carried out, parents and guardians will have at their own 
doors, comparatively at a trifling expense, all the facilities and appliances 
ofan English gentleman 8 education ; first from the earliest period to the 
age of about 16, at King Edward’s Gramar-schoo ; then, at Queen Col- 
lege, a university education to the age of 21, when students may obtain, 
without any residence elsewhere, the degrees of bachelor of arts, bachelor 
of laws, bachelor of medicine, to be conferred by the University of London ; 
bachelor of civil engineering, . 


of the Royal College of Surgeons, the license of the 
ries, and certificates as candidates for holy orders: followed by the degrees 
of master of arts, doctor of laws, doctor of medicine master of civil en- 
gineering, and episcopal ordination, and thus be qualified God willing, to 
fill any rank of life, even*the highest.—.4ris’s Birmingham Gazette. 


Society of Apotheca- 





Lorp WestTMoreELAND AT VIENNAW—An extre intimacy existed be- 
tween his lordship and the late Prince Schwarzenburg, England's bitterest 
enemy ; and so eminently the enemy of England’s once Foreign Secretary, 
that when the news reached Vienna of Lord Palmerston’s dismissal from 
the councils of Lord John Russell’s government the Prince gave a grand 
reception in honour of the glorious event! No English private gentleman 
with a grain of propriety or prudence in his character would have appear- 
ed, even upon the most pressing invitation, at a reiinion thus ostentatious- 
ly given on such an occasion. The British Envoy Extraordinary, however, 





to be conferred by the college ; the diploma ‘ 





—who ought in his public capacity to have represented and inforced Lord 
Palmerston’s policy, and who, in his private capacity, owes to Lord Pal- 
merston not only his own place, but that of his son, (just before promoted) 
—not only assisted at the Schwarzenburg rejoicing, but gave an entertain- 
ment in return. 

Lord Westmoreland’s regard for the prince was so intense that even the 
grave could not quench it, for, as you pointed out at the time, his lordship 
thought it not undignified or improper to leave his post at Vienna—that 
of a Protestant ambassador—in order to conduct in person a mass (said 
to be of his own composing) for the repose of Prince Schwarzenburg’s soul 
in a Catholic church at Prague. 5 

Judging from this dangerous intimacy, and from the acts and omissions 
of Lord Westmoreland during his short career in Vienna, it is not at all a 
strained inference to surmise that he has derived his rule for conducting 
the affairs of his mission less from his own Government than from that of 
Austria. He has bowed to nearly every outrage against the liberty of the 
British subject which has been perpetrated in the Austrian dominions. 
Since his lordship’s musical abilities have been transferred from Berlin to 
Vienna, more than a dozen cases of wrong perpetrated by the Austrian 
Government upon British subjects have remained unrequited.—Corres- 
pondent of the London Daily News. 





Tue New Fanatico pen LA Musica.—The Daily News says, that the 
Earl of Westmoreland is employing his time—that is, the time of his na- 
tion—at Vienna, by composing fugues and chorals, and superintending the 
rehearsals of those compositions, for the service of the Roman Catholic 
Church. For this mode of performing his diplomatic functions, Lord 
Westmoreland’s obvious excuse is, that he is thereby doing his best for the 
promotion of harmony ; the old plea: the old pun. . Replying in the same 
spirit, we might suggest that his lordship’s business is to represent tlie in- 
terests of the British Public, instead of attending to those of the Romish 
Masses; that if Nero fiddled while Rome was burning, that is no reason 
why Westmoreland should fiddle while Rome is not burning, but wou'd be 
burning could she only command the faith, the fire, and the faggots, and 
the power, to burn, We may add, that this same fiddling of Lord West- 
moreland’s is eminently calculated to confirm the popular feeling, that di- 
plomacy is all fiddlestick— Punch. 





Our Own Navat Iyreviicence.—Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Chilblain 
has obtained Admiralty leave, have been taken in toe by theclipper gout, 
to be laid up in ordinary till the end of the winter—Second Lieutenant 
Oldboy gave a dinner on board the Evergreen, on the completion of his 
eightieth year of service. He is expected to be promoted to the First 
Lieutenancy when the present occupant of that position who happens to be 
just now bed-ridden, shall be sufficiently recovered to get hoisted on board 
the Blunderer.—The newly built screw steamer Rattleshake, which left 
the harbour last week with troops for India, has just returned with her 
screw loose. Every effort has been made by means of a screw-driver to 
repair the injury, but it is expected that some months will elapse before 
the Rattleshake can proceed on her voyage. Her Majesty’s steam-frigate 
Impracticable—built in 1851, when, being found too small for her boilers, 
she was converted into a sailing vessel, and cut down in 1852 without any 
material improvement—is ordered in 1853 to be cut up—for firewood.— bid. 





EXTRAORDINARY RATIONALITY IN A Lapy.—We are enabled to state as a 
fact, which, though apparently incredible, may be entirely depended upon, 
that a lady, being offered a new bonnet by her husband, positively de- 
clined the present, on the ground that she did not want it. Hence, it ap- 
pears that there is not, in all cases without exception, unqualified and ab- 
solute truth in the complaint of married men that women are always want- 
ing new bonnets.—Jbid. 


Fine Crustep ApMrrALs.—AlI most all our Admirals may be regarded as 
Port Admirals ; their principal qualification appearing to consist in hav- 
ing been laid down many years, like Port.—Jbid. 





CrosE Reasoners.—The retailers of beer have the best of the argument 
about the quantity that ought to be contained in a quart bottle, inasmuch 
as they stick to the pint.—Jbid. 


Pot-Lucx.—The luck of finding a quart bottle that will hold a pint.— Ibid. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in six moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 214. 
White. Black. 
1. QtoQ3ch | K moves. 
2. Q tks Bch. P tks Q. 
3. R to K 8 checkmate. 





To CorresronpEents.—N. M. We thank you for your very valuable contribu- 
tion. Some of the Problems sent are among the best we have seen for a long 
time. F. P. (N.Y. Chess Club.) One of your match games shall appear next 
week. We shall not fail to notice, also, the interesting series of matches now on 
the ‘apis.—T. B. and C. R. shall have attention next week. 


CR Pe 
Nor quite A Cutvesk Pvuzzie.—Several papers lately have contained 
this bit of wisdom— 


“The following verse contains every letter in the English alphabet ex- 
cept “E.” It is a question whether any other English rhyme can be pro- 
duced (in print) without the letter “E,” which is a letter employed more 
than any other : 

** A jovial swain may rack his brain, 
And tax his fancy’s might; 
To quiz is vain, for ’tis most plain 
That what I say is right.” 

The veriest jingler of rhymes could turn off dozens of replies. Here is 
one at a venture. 

Go to your Grandmamma, and ask 
What's difficult in such a task! 

From Grandmamma you'll quickly know 
How silly “twas in you to go ; 

And you may find Grandma’ will doubt 
if such a foolish child is “ out.” 





ExTRAORDINARY ScENE tN A Court or Jvstice.—One of the most ex- 
traordinary scenes ever witnessed in a court of justice took place lately at 
the Quarter Sessions of Galway. In an action with regard to a right of 
property, a witness was subpcenaed to produce a lease. When he came on 
the table he refused to surrender the document, although he admitted it 
was in his possession, “ without the consent of his partners” in it? "The 
Court threatened to send him to gaol, but without eficct ; and, as he still 
persisted in refusing, his worship ordered him to be searched. According- 
ly, four or five policemen seized him, and attempted to throw him down 
on the table. The witness, however, nothing daunted by so formidable an 
array, showed fight, kicking and tripping with all his might. In the melée 
the witnesses’ chair was upset, and, there being now a clear stage, physi- 
cal force gained the ascendant, and poor Paddy was stretched on his back, 











but not until he had succeeded in causing some consternation among the 
young gentlemen of the bar who sat round the table, and who, having a 
due regard for the preservation of their faces, quickly vacated their seate, 
Though down, the man did not yet surrender, and it was nct without con- 
siderable difficulty that the police effected their purpose. As soon as the 
deed was taken from him, and he had recovered his legs, he laughed 
heartily, saying he “did not care about it, as they took it from him 
force ; ut he would not give it up without the consent of his rs.” 
While this scene, which lasted several minutes, was being enacted, the 
greatest confusion pervaded the whole court. 
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BANVARD'S 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND AND JERUSALEM, 


8 EXHIBITING every evening at 734 and on Wednesd: afternoons at 8 o'clock 
at the GRORAMA, $06 Broadway.” adjoining ‘the Melcopatitan, Hekel: hts Inamnawse work 
presents in minute detail a -RED LOCALITIES—C ount: lains, 
celebrated in Scriptural History. ieS—(iles, Roane, Fi 


Jan. 29—3m* Admission, 50 Cents.—Children, half price. 








ORGANIST WANTED. 


OR THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, (Protestant © seopal,) Hamilton, Canada 
West. Salary will depend popes the qualification of dha peruse ceoasea as it is desired to eb- 
tain the services of an experienced and talented professor to whom an adequate 


remnneration 
be given. A good professional man would find a good opening in Hami 
© eee ere os ntseases esto street tnanas nas 4 aa 
s ng quali ons refer: to i 
orc eelwaréene, ‘ost Office, Hamilton, C. W. immediately to the Incumbent 
Hamitton, Jan. 7, 1853. tf. 





; CONNER’S 
UNITED STATES TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY, 
29 Beekman Street, New York. 


HE Subscribers are prepared to supply, on the most liberal terms, every article very 
T best qnality,) necessary for complete Printing Establishments.” F's 


JAMES CONNER & SON. 
N. B. The Types, &c., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry. Sn. 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO., NO. 10 PARE PLACF, 
HAVE NOW READY, 
PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—FEBRUARY. 





CONTENTS : 


. NEW YORK DAGUERREOTYPED—Grovr First : Business Streets, 5 . 
ILLUsTRATIONS—1. Liberty street re eiiing. 2, Broad street in Dutch times. Duteh st 
1698. 4. Store in Broadway. 5. Trinity . 6 View of Wall st. 7. 
ublic. 8. Insurance Buildings. 9. Mercantile . 10. Broadway Bauk. 11. Merc! ants’ 


Exchange. 
THE SCULPTOR’S FUNERAL. 
VIRGINIA IN A NOVEL FORM. (Continued.) 
A REVIEW OF REVIEWS. (First article.) 
NEWPORT IN WINTER. 
OUR YOUNG AUTHORS. 
FROM VENICE TO VIENNA. 
“OUR BEST SOCIETY.” 
EXCURSION TO CANADA. (Continued.) 
A GLANCE AT HAVANA. 
ILLUsTRaTIONS—from Daguerreotypes. 1. Harbour of Havana. 2. Moro Castle. 3. Fort 
Cabanos. 4. Palace of the Captain General. 6. Chapel of Columbus, First Mass. 6. Inten- 
dencia, &c. 7. Pasco Isabella II. 
ll. HAVE WE A BOURBON AMONG US? 
ILLUsTRATIONS—1. Portrait of Simon. 2. Eleazer Williams. 
12. WHAT IS THE USE? 
13. A LETTER TO JOHN BULL. 
14. EPITORIAL NOTES. 
Literature, American, English, French and German—Scientific Intelligence, Music, Fine Arts, ary 
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3. Marie Antoinette. 


CRITICAL NOTICES OF NO, I. 


‘*A remarkable and welcome addition to our periodical literature. In the present instance 
increased matter of content is to be found in the fact of the remarkably able manner in which 
the periodical in question has been got up. Putnam’s Monthly may take its place by the side of the 
best English Magazines.’’—[(London Daily News, Jan. 7, 1853. 

‘* We have read it with strong interest and much delight’’—[Mobile Register. 

‘Of a higher grade than the current monthly issues.’’—[Lincoln Democrat. 

‘* An excellent work filled with able and wu: 1 matter,’’—Chureh’s Bizarre. 

** It is likely to take the lead in American serial literature.’’—[{Phila. North Americas. 

‘* Tt has great merit, and gives promise of much greater.’’—[Courier & Enquirer. 

‘* The specimen number is a grand one, comprising a variety,of lively, sparkling and instructive 
articles.’’—{ Boston Post. 

** There is not a single unreadable article in the number.’’—{ Plymouth Memorial 

‘* It is easy to believe that some of our most distinguished authors are enlisted in this enterprise.’’ 
—[Journal of Commerce. 

** It will unquestionably attain to an immense circulation.’’—{ Philadel. Eve. Bulletin. 

“ Full of common sense, rich in matter, and lively in style.’""—({N. Y. Tribune. 

‘* Tt will have a great success’’—[Hartford Republican. 

‘*Tts contents are as rich as its exterior is tasteful. It is eminently worthy of patronage.’’—[Ely- 


sian Courier. 

** Creditable alike to the enterprise and American letters.’’—[Burlington Courier. 

‘* We welcome this addition to our periodical literature ; its ¢ er is of a higher order than 
any of its contemporaries.’’—[Wall Street Journal. 

“ Tt is a delightful periodical.’’—[Cincinnati Pen and Pencil. 

** Its rich array of interesting eee from master pens make it a decided hit.’’—[Ohio Times. 

‘Graceful, vigorous and racy, this new monthly is doubtless the most promising thing of its kind 
that has solicited the of the American publi lo ‘ 

“The articles are all ared with great care.’’—[Wash Star. 

‘Surely the American public will not hesitate to patronise a publication of this kind, which ap- 
peals to every feeling of national pride and interest.’’|—New Albany Ledger. 

TERMS: per annum ; or 25 cents a number. The postage to any distance does not exceed 9 
cents per quarter. Clubs of Six, Postmasters and Cony will be supplied at ¢2. The work 
will be sent free of Reinge on the receipt of $3, promptly in advance. 

ap G. P. PUTNAM & Co. have no Agents or Canvassers for whose engagements they are re 
sponsible. Parties giving orders to Agents, will look to them for a supply of the work, 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ON SATURDAY, FEB’Y 5th, 
BY PUDNEY & RUSSELL, No. 80 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Trinity Church,) 
AND AT THE BOOK STORE OF STANFORD & SWORDS, 137 BROADWAY, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE CHURCH JOURNAL, 


Established for the diffusion of intelligence, chiefly Ecclesiastical and Religious, and for the far - 
therance of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as taught in the Ancient Creeds and the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

The size will be folio, of eight pages ; and the paper and printing of the best quality. Published 
at two dollars and fifty cents per annum, if paid in advance, or three dollars if collected. 

Any persoa remitting twenty dollars, shall receive ten copies of the Paper for one year, mailed 
according tu his directious. 

All icati i 





ri ‘ations ded for the Editorial department of the Paper should be directed to the 
Eprroks of ‘‘ Tae Cuurena Journat, 80 Broadway ; and all letters on business, to Poupney & 
Russe, Publishers, 80 Broadway. 


LADY FULLERTON’S NEW WORE! 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK : 

LADY-BIRD—A Tale by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, author of ‘‘Grantly Manor,” ‘* Ellen 
Middleton,’’ &c. T vol. 12mo. paper cover, 50c. Cloth 75c. 

This excellent work is from the popular pen of Lady Fullerton, author of ‘‘ Grantly Maner,’”? and 
other favourite tales, It is written with a very felicitous pen. Its Pictures of Life are striking and 
impressive, and its Sketches of Character profound and masterly, involving some of the strong- 
est passions of our nature. The interest of the story is well sustained throughout, and its moral tone 
excellent. 





D. A. & Co. publish by the same Author—uniform 

GRANTLY MANOR—A Tale. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper We. Cloth 75e. 

ELLEN MIDDLETON—A Tale. 1 vol, L2mo. Paper 3c. Cloth 75c. 

D. A. & Co. have just published— 

THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY, or, Good in All, and none all Good. By Maria J. McIn 
tosh, au hor or ‘* Pwo Lives,’’ ‘*‘ Charms and Counter Charms,’”’ &c. &c. Two vols. 12mo. Paper 
$1. Cloth, $1 50. 

‘One of the ablest and most absorbing tales we have ever read.’’—Olserver. 

EXPERIENCE OF LIFE—A Tale. By E. M. Sewell, author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,’’ ‘ Gertrude,” 
&c. 12mo. Paper 50e. Cloth 75c. 

“Its purity of style and excellence of sentiment, wre happily blended in this pleasing story.”’ 


THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S; 
OR, SUPERANNUATED. 











By Rev. F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 
The numerons readers of ‘Sunny Side,’’ and ‘‘ A Peep at No. Five,’’ will here find something 
more of the some sort. 
The s and shadows, and especially some of the latter, of clerical life, are well brought out.— 
The Pr 


ahyterian, 
\ life-life sketch of trials and hardships of the Christian minister is presented in this volume. 
It draws its portraits with a broad pencil, but tells much truth, which ought to be studied. The 
venerable rector has a kind of Vicar of Wakefield simplicity, and the way in which strifes are got 
up, and the meqeants selfishness takes to gratify itself with impunity, are most vividly illustrated.— 
N. Y. Evangelist 

LIFE Of SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Donald Macleod. 1 vol. 12mo., with aportrait. $1. 

We can but commend the work to our readers as one of unflagging interest from the beginning 
to the end—written in langu simple but often exceedingly picturesque, and always in keeping 
with the particular theme in hand.—Knickerbocker Mag. 

A fresher, pleasanter, more vivacious biography, we have seldom read.”’—Temp. Courier. 


REV. DR. ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITION, 

CONSOLATION, in Discourses on Select Topies, addressed to the suffering people of Cod. By 
Rev. Jas. W. Alexander, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

These discourses are worthy of the name and reputation of the author, full of the marrow of 
Christian truth, clothed in forms of expression marked by junimpeachable purity, simplicity and 
elegance.—N. ¥. Recorder. 

A_PASTOR’S LEGACY, being Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the late Erskine Mason, 
D. D., with a Memoir of the Author. By Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D. 1 vol. Svo., with @ portrait. 

In vigor of thought, perspecuity of style, and richness of Gospel truth, they are unexcelled by 
any collection of sermons with which we are acquainted.—Christian Intelligencer. 


T. S. ARTHUR’S NEW BOOK. 

HEART HISTORIES AND LIFE PICTURES. By T.S. Arthur. lL vol. 12mo. Price 75e. 
Mr. Arthur is a pleasant, genial, wholesome writer, and his sparkling pages have always a beam 
of gladness on them, that strikes the soul cheeringly. Here we have a series of sketches, all of | 
them pleasant. some of them tender and pathetic, while the aim of them all is to interest man in his 

fellow.—N. Y. Observer. 
A Collection of beautitul, touching heart histories.—O/ive Branch. 
Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
No. 145 Nassan Street 








OR LIVER POOL .—The British Steamship ANDES, 1,400 tons, Robert Hutchings, 
commander, will sail for Liverpool, on Monday, the 7th February. 
B@> Freight will be taken at moderate rates. 

E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





OR LIVERPOOL,—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC. Captain 
Joseph J. Comstock,—This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails sees” 
positively on Saturday, February Sth, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-stfeet. . 
Bo berth eseiees un pore for. Nea odati for el and comfort, apply to 
‘or freight or . ying unequa accommodations for elegance and Ty 
« passage, having uneq EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 66 Wall-street, 
Passengers are requested to be on board 114g A.M. 1853. 
The Steamship 4KC7IC will succeed the BAiric, and sail February 19%h, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


to » ag but a small proportion of those chiefly 
HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is 0 nt 


uiring its protection give \. - 
The p whatever — he may hold—upon gbens present exertions a wife and chi iren 
and watebful economy to accumulate 


are maketmnanse, is the type ~ 
He may be ng by steady labour ti al 
render them i but what guarantee has he that the needful time 
& for the Td: wed ee panpees, that he shall even add the savings of another a 
of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by 


i by premature death 
a 7 < —-* Sto pe by which = certain attainment of this object can be secured. 


4 he utmost 
“an secure for ¥, immediately wpon his death, the w 
a oes of the a nae of lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. ° = 
ni irable system amongst Canadians, to encou its general adoption by 
the ets to most ofmrould bring resent peace of mind, and in the r of death untold com- 


ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

;i having been 

was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies : 
issued , assuring nearly sa, and h of comearetively recent formation, its 
wn bel ol 4 woe the true gratification a ee benefits flowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been pee upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 

it most, the widow and the children ved of him am they depended for their meen. 
The officers have laboured to extend by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the 1 infil and ple, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when ty i be ‘ to teen to the Bendy voice * 
warning ‘ore it is h that may induce many who need it most to reflec 
“pen ee te oeiaiey own house,’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
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cure its valuable protection. 

In claiming for THE CANADA” a decided pref the Directors rely npop what they con- 
sider to be indisputabie g ds, viz: xpenditure and a rate of interest, local ~e. 
agement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the ¢ 
reasons which render one Life Office jto another, with those which must speak home to i” 
who are interested in the Lama ange | of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon p 

irrespective of personal advantage. 


The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of other office now represented in the Prov of ai 
As an of the of m of offices having Eranches in ¢ al . " meee 
that a Lritish office et standing in th hole a fewer nm 
than the \) annie? s = hed. Sor a OPEN pb and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but y to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of “ The Canada’’ are low beyond any com with the best managed offices. sata) 
Tt must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transac w th 
Bay rie oes cul be Sse ra nal nr the ccm 
om (now Bes | tole Pes smey LB -. counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
such usiness ad Canada,”’ 
ee ee toot the Bria 2. a Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances éctbdpoptence unde: _ or by application to the nearest local Agent. 
endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
— in Deposit or for ——_- ant from - wi 6 ee Bee ddan 
——<—_ THUS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 


88 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 














NOTICE. 


GIVEN, to all parties, that the Subscriber is the owner of the Govern- 
IN OFtCR 38 BenEBy fk ty ht. Mites, and has the right of entry from the owners of the 
soil to work all Mines and Minerals on the I now Sllegally and forcibly taken ion of by 
the Albert Mining Company, in Hillsboro, Province of New Brunswick, and that the property now 
being racted by sai Company wa be - —K... b ea 
ving itu p sai rties from the premises. 
— , 86 William Street, New York, 














REMOVAL. 
D*®:; H. CALDWELL has removed from No. 104 Spring Street to No. 4 Great Jones 
Street. 








Cc. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 


No. 12 Wall Street, 


CHRISTOPHER 8. peaeem 3 NEW YORK. 


FRANOGIS BOURNE, 





MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


SPEECH BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ The History of England,’’ ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’’ ‘‘ Essays from the Edinburg Re- 
view,’ &c. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2. 

DESCRIPTIVE EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

Speeches, which are now for the first time brought together, are reprinted in a connected 

and complete series from the standard authority, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. They em- 

brace the whole of the distinguished orator’s course in the House of Commons, from 1830 to the 
erspant dey Among them will be found in due chronological order, the several §; hes on the 

Bill, which ae the orator so prominently forward in the arena of the Shon of Com- 
mons and before the world, in his vindication of the extension of the suffrage and the principles of 
representation, supported by every resource of wit, skilful argument, i enuity of detail, and his- 
torical precedent, including those bl ages on the lessons of the French and English 

Reveieligns ; the discussion of questions growing out of the agitations in Ireland in 1833, and later, 

the measures of repression, the reform of the Protestant Church Establishment, the Maynooth Col- 

lege Bill ; his eloquent review of the East India policy, which recalls the triumphs of Burke ; his 

Cop speeches, in which he pines literary property on the ground of expediency ; his views on 

the Laws, the Ballot, the Charter petition, the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill; his remarks on the 

Treaty Washington ; with many discussions incidental to these ang other important topics, 

springing up during his Parliamentary career. 

In Press: 
1. ui ed ADDRESSES OF RT. HON. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 





II, nal pagans ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, &., OF HON, W. M. SEWARD. 3 
. Bvo. 


III. MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historical Romance of 1651. By’Henry W. Herbert. A new 
edition revised by the Author. In one vol. $1 25 


IV. THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND, an Historical Romance of the days of Witchcraft. 
By Henry W. Herbert. Inone vol. $1 25. 


Vv. A NEW WORK ON THE UNITED STATES, by Madame Pulszky. 2 vols. 12mo. $250. 
VI. LESSONS ON NATIONAL PROVERBS, by Richard Cheverix Trench, author of ‘‘ The 


Study of Words.”’ 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


HAND-BOOK OF WINES, 
PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN, 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar, 
New York: D. Arpreron & Co, 

Some will regard this work as a Natural History of Poisons, under a different name ; others, as 
& Treatise on one of the branches of the Art of Enjoying Life. Both will find it a complete 
mine of knowledge on the subjects of which it treats.—Harpers’ Magazine. 

What diner-out has not at times been bored to death by endless and pointless disquisitions on the 
contents of mine host’s cellar? Now here is a small volume, by the aid of which, if understand- 
ingly pon man’s vinous conversation may at least acquire some aroma and some flavour. 


a y 
For it oeaily 2 what it professes to be—a ‘ practical, theoretical, and historical’ guide tor the 
wine bibben—Albion. 





°, 

To the di rooms of genial a © the sideboards of discriminating hospitality, to the 

sanctum of the jaded business toiler, to the mahoganies of they of the free hand and open heart, to 

festive ngs of friendship and ambitious respect,—and to the library of every true con- 
noisseur Mr. McMullen has tendered his literary as well as professional respects. Our volume is 
well named. Like the Hand-books of travel, by the subject from prefatory starting to final 
resting is mapped out distinctly and aptly.—Literary World. 

On the whole, we regard the appearance of this ‘‘ Hand-Book’’ with pleasure, and warmly re- 
commend it to our readers. It is a careful and judicious blending of all the valuable matter con- 
tained in the very best European authorities on the subject, and may well take rank as a standard 
authority and book of reference.—Knickerbocker. Jan, 29—3mos. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, ETC., OF THE 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 


MBRACING a view of their Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Internal Improvements ; 
Slave and Free Labour, Slavery Institutions, Products, etc. of the South ; together with His- 
and Statistical Sketches of the different States and Cities of the Union-—Statistics of the 
United States’ Commerce and Manufactures, from the earliest periods, compared with other leading 
wers—the results of the returns of the different Census Returns since 1790, and returns of the 
Jensus of 1850, on Population, Agriculture and General Industry, ete., with an Appendix. 3 vols. 
a 4 D. B. De Bow. Professor of Political Economy in the University of Louisiana, etc. 
: ‘o be MS debe 2 the etien of pe Bows Rertow, Merchants! Exahange, Royal ayn New Or 
jeans. ohn Street, New York ; cor. ar Sts., Charleston, or from - 
sellers in all of the large Cities of the Union. * 4 ‘ , winhenesecnmae 


Bow’s Review—published monthly at New Orleans—Devoted to Agricult , 
Manofactures, Internal Improvements and Literature. $5 per annum. en 








NGLISH AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS.—Subscriptions re- 
ceived and Papers Mailed regularly to - part of the United St or British | er lg 
pasines, at the following reduced rates—l]llustrated London News, Weekly Dis h, Bell's 


ree 

Fite per in advance ; Punch, $6 ; Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, $3 50; Dickens’ House- 

hold Words, $3 50; Reynolds’ Miscellany, $3 50; and all the other Popular Journals published in 

the , at equally low rates. Su ptions also received for all the Magazines—Tait’s 

tte wa Fraser’s M ne, Bentley’s Miscellany, Dublin University Magazine ; London Quar- 

, Westminster, an pny Reviews, &c. For further information respecting the price 
subscription of Newspapers and not stated above, address, post paid 

A. DOWLING & CO., 
Newspaper and Periodical Importers, 22 Ann St., New York. 


IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. 


DISCOVERY has recently been made by Dr. Wuererer, of No. 28 Barclay 
has been many years in extensive practice as an Oculist in New York,) ew ich Piles ron 
» . A pears Fm F..- wh-- or pm mmo EB restraint from business, 
e is enabl in proo! remarka) cures effected, ve reference th 
alted fe boaety. gentlemen holding ex 





Persons residing in the country, on describing to Dr. Wheeler lette 
of time they have suffered from Biles can be successfully treated we Bim” F post paid) the length 


y 
Nov. 6—3m. Office hours from eight o'clock, A. M. to two e. M. 


NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well known residence of the late Ex-C. 
Br rcipaminel bee camen. ec pci ys Enis faa ign 
we is two a y feet , with wir 
cellar underneath the whale. Stabling Tor — i Carriage, Wash, and Wood Hence ont 
we ‘ofr 
bbery, comprising about two acres and a half: Sohne with Lawn and 
» A yh Fy heateny., the cobennien terns 
uurches, &c., &c. ng ¥, si is liarl “ 
sidence of a gentleman's family, or genteel poaneng, Revtee.— Tecme liberal a pote. ua 
Fem en ee. 'S rasta nama, lau, York Mosere. Hector & Willer, Boll 
A r. W. O. r P 
land can be had if desired. ‘acharat a De toe 


EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


ry GN EXPRESS in connection with Apams & Co’s Great Americ 
F BE Street, New York. RE. 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following pode ong 
business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merc! to and from all parts of the world. The Collec- 
tion of Debts, Claims, Legacies, Drafts, &c. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading 
; $ Drafts furnished for large or small sums, payable at every Town or 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Letiers of Credit issued in’ England 
are cashed in the principal Cities of ony ode ; ie, Bonds and Valuable Pack. 

teamer nsu: at owest rates, and all priv 

d with fidelity and dispatch. a 


EDWARDS8, SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Street. 














She Alolow, 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


346 & 48 BROADWAY. 


HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for refer- 
T ence and circulation, with Reading ‘and’ ews Rooms, where a liberal selection of Foreign 
Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. * 

The collection is one of the largest in this country, and is constantly 
best reading of the da 


d by the addition of 
”“ be 
The terms, privileges, &c., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 








THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL.......0. eee cece: £200,000 | Surptvs AnD Reservep Fonp...... £268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars, 
1s © has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdi 
eo required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle ail 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares, 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnett, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Josernu GAILLARD, Jr., Esq. | E. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
WitutuaM 8. Wetmore, Esq. 
Avex. Hamicton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir Tuomas Beqnarp Bircn, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Samvet Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Joseru Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
TuHoMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq., Joseru Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Georce Banrcray, Esq. 
C. W. Faber, Esq. 


William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William Earle, George Holt, William Nichol, 

. Steuart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, * 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 

Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bovtrt, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wituiam Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Grorce Frepericx Youne, Esq., M. P., Deputy Chairman. 


William Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonh 

Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., | James Hartley, Esq. John Rankin, Esq” 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., | Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M. P. | James M, Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour ealen, tke 


Swinton Boutr, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BENJAMIN HeNpDeERSON, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savinc BANK For THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” . 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 

In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THESTATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the State. 

Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at 


@ moderat t mium, 
ne Pag Board of Directors meet eenate colun gvetaien 
cal E r ean 


every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 





Med n daily at 1 o'clock, P. M. 
— setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
George Barclay, C. E. Habicht, 
James Boorman, F. C. Tucker,! 
John J. Palmer, A. G. Stout, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 


Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
‘ SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low ’a'rate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the 0licy (the 
og security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed Pome A 
he assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 


ene half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty, 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies, 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliottson, M. D F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, John R 
E. &. Bymes, Hugh Croft | Jobe Mes, 
Joseph Thompson, A. ©. Barelay, F 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, H 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


§ B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R.’Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
i hak i i J. Flanagan. i 


4 Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Ki 
Halifax N. Bey... sees eee } 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. eo 


Montreal’,...... 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
se, BO kk § BJ. Eee, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon.”J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


i @ H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowd N 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. , F. Bennett, 'N. Stabb. rowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTREAL, 





———. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn fi i i 
" rom an eminent and very disti h 
member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of its costs wero 
trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. . ’ 
Zesrimontas—Frem Goor e T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &ec. 
have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine whi 
me, = - happy to x ~ nd ae in its favour. motne which you prevented 
Z 48 long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at il 
sant, which shoul i : rtie: ci ’ i eee ae 
yo Podery should combine also the properties which exist in Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 
“* In those cases where there is an excess of acid in th 
u xces e stomach and bowels i 
usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer ph Naps Se 
has proved indeed a valuable iemedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to children Rearuies 
them as you may, in many cases’ however, in which I have administered your Aperient to chil 
dren, they have readily taken. it, and frequently asked me to repeat the dose. To persons visitin, 
or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much valve The facility with which i 
may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 
general notice, which its intrinsic merits fully support. f - 


{Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M 
New York, March Ist, 1848. y fe. 00 Warten deen 
To Mn. Jars Tannin, No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
repared and sold, whoiesale and retail, by JAMES ‘i 
No. Bs Greenwich Stet, corner p Wann Wy re TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 
iso for sale at roadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 531 B 
William street. Reece & BRotuer, No. 31 East Baltimore ctrect, Balint Pena Tay ee 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. HENDRICKSON, Savannah. SIckLES & 
Co., 40 Canal street New Orleans and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 








NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTO 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON, ........- Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN, 

















Vpihen weegh ove’ Capt. E. Hi ‘ 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. : —_ 
Proposep Dates or SalLinc—1833. 
WRI, oc i568 0 icleccins Saterday Pon” ees i 
EE 60k 6600s Seebenad Saturday, March 2. 5 
DE 5. canes &¢ knots es .-Saturday, April 23, ° 
Hermann. teeeeeeeeeseeeece. maturday, May 21, 
ND. ot 0 dsu 6.25 ene Saturday, June 18. > 
I a iine tek ux aux cael Saturday, July 16. Aug. 12 
Washington. ...............+.Saturday, Aug. 13, . 9 
SS 65 et th.656 60 20 ness oa Saturday, Sept. 10. 7 
_ i raaetaers Saturday, Oct. 8, 4 
SL So 6 “wc eWewe dees vend Saturday, Nov. 5, 2 
ED a.6% & 600. 6 o'dnesedeul Saturday, Dec. 3, 30 
GL. So 6 ibn ten das shisha Saturday, Dec. 31. . ose 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 30 | Washington, Ww s 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, April 27 ormane " Wonnedsy, on if 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 25/ Washingto Wednesday, Nov. 9 
Wahine beS6.b0 ws vo 5 og = Gormene oes . .Wednesday, Dee. 7 
ashington... ... . nesday, July ashi y y, Jan, 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Aug. 17 nye nn-os oe SNe. 





Price of passage from New York to Southampton or B: 

cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. . ec rrx obangiace 
etters and Newspapers must pass throngh the Post O: ql 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. - 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 

ry freight or passage apply to 


in, main saloon, $120 ; first 


MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, % § 

© Ag HEINEKEN & CO., ae pedir pallens 
a NEAU, CROSKEY ¥ ~ 

WM. ISELIN,’ Havre. me S U0., Reuthanpten, 





Jan. 22—1 year. 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ PETREL,” W.s : 
for Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Monday, February 7th, 1383, “y on Commitee, WH call 


Passage Money to Bermuda 
Do. do. St. Th 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 





E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 


The ATLANTIC ......ccccevcccerecces Doce vcccscsed Capt. Wear. 
Ts PARED . ode oc 000 cose c 0060 000 see vees es cub’ Capt. Nys. 
ie mares PRN fit op eeiNe Capt. Looe. 
Phe BALTIC, ... 0... ccececcececceees oo be6Cb Co eedas Capt. Comstoex, 
The ADRIATIO . ...o 00 cvccecoccecccvcercteses guna.de Capt. Grarron. 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has beem 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and ; and their ac- 
commodations for passengers are a for elegance and comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120 ; in second do. $70. Exclu- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $800. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £29. 

An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 

No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

















Saturday,........ January ...... 8, 1853. Wednesday,........ January... . 12, 1858- 
Saturday, eee “whe Wednesday,........ January jot 
Saturday . February... ... ” Wednesday,........ February....9, ‘* 
Saturda Z 4 Wednesday,....-... February ... 23, *“ 
Saturday, se 9, YA 
orda 
Saturday, id p 
Saturday, “i = 
a : Pa 
Saturday, ne be 
Saturday, - “ 
Saturday, * “ 
Saturday, ~ sn 
Saturday, ¥ . 
Saturday “ 
Saturday a “ 
Saturday, ” “ 
Saturday, A “ 
iturday, “ 
Saturday, “i “ 
Saturday, be i‘ 
Saturday, . -e “ 
Ba “oe 
satura. : : 
turday, 








For freight or passage apply to 
EDW'D ha COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
FE. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, prée- 


ous stones or metals, unless bills cf lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof exp: 
therein, 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 









Chief Cabin Passage .......00.seceeeee: $120 | Second Cabin Passage..........sese000+ 18 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ......... POTTS $100 | Second Cabin Passage..........+0500++. S08 
B@>” The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
. Captains Captains. 
Bn e 0060006 60 sen seecoed Capt. UDKINS, | America,., ......6 cee ereesege Capt. LeitcH, 
EEE ba wae. bi he's 60.606 S650 ane Capt. Ryrie. | Europa, ....... 05. eeeceeees Capt. SHANNON, 
Bo ceils vpanedsvade seh Capt. E. G. Lor. | Canada, .......-. cece cee eeees Capt. Lane- 
FSA eR EP Ry” Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,. ........+. eee eeee eee Capt. Stong, 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
bow. 
From 
Boston . ooo cc ccc ccc s « WOUMCBUBY. ce cseccerecees Febru’y 24, 1853.’ 
.New York. . »» Wednesday. .....-eeee cers Febru’y 9th, *“ 
. Boston. . oo WOUROBERE. voice cecvecces Febru’y 16th, ‘“* 
.New York. » os MEME > 0:0 0 00 0.00 60:60.0:8 Febrn’y 2d, “* 
RR | Wednesday. ........s0000s March _™ © 
. New York.. eon ne Wednesday, ....... s0+ 00+ March 9th, ** 





Berths not secured until paid ioe. 

An experienced surgeon on board, 

The ue of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof there! 


expressed. 
, apply to E, CUNARD. 
Por freight or passage, apply 4 Sovties jon 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every” week throughout 
the year. 

The following ships, composing the line rf meng ye under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz: 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

Southampton, Tinker, Jan. 13, May 5, Aug. 25, Dec. 15| Mar. 3, June 23, Oct. 13 
Victoria, Champion, Jan. 27, May 19, Sep. 8, Dec. 29} Mar. 17, July 7, Oct. 27 
Marg. Evans. Pratt, Feb. 10, June 2, Sept. 22| Mar. 31, July 21, Nov. 10 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, Feb. 24, June 16, Oct. 6|Aprill4, Ang. 4, Nov. 24 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | Mar. 10, June 30, Oct. 20| Jan. 6, Apr. 28, Aug. 18, Dec. 8 

mer, le, Moore, Mar. 24, July 14, Nov. 3| Jan. 20, May 12, Sept. 1, Dec, 22 
Devonshire, Hovey, April 7, July 2, Nov.17| Feb. 3, ay 2, Sept. 15 
Northumberland, Lord, April 21, Ang. 11, Dee. 1] Feb. 17, June 9, Sept. 29 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and }70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Tu following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 











Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpest. 
Constellation,........ Allen,. ........ | April 11,,Aug."1l, .Dec. 11] Jan. 26..May 26. .Sep. 26 
Waterloo,.... -Harvey. Feb. 11, .June1l..Oct. 11] Mar. 26. July 26. .Nov. 26 
Underwriter. . Shiple . | Jan. 11,,May 11. Sept. 11] Feb. 26, June 26. .Oct. 26 
West Point, . ... Allen, .| Mar. 11,.July 11, .Fov. 11] Apr. 26, .Aug. 26. .Dec. 26 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience, 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, and 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Liverpool. ...........+..-875 
™ ee Re COs 00.005 ccnpens 80 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 





New York. Havre. 
ST. DENTS, e gounery ipaerdewss o Kin oeN8 on Tewre ary. 
Ck. £ingeene posenee an6n.0 05 0 ‘ 
Follansbee, master. We SNNINE ig oc kde Fescececec cess 16th October. 
: Ist February .. 16th March, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist June, nie ..% 16th July. 
Bragdon, master. Ist October... ose ee 16th November. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) § Ist July so. vevluenec eee 3 ith Ata. 
Voae, Meee. Ist November ......+..+eeeeeeee++++ 16th December, 
BG ABET 5.o icitee coc cctececcencs.coss 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist ‘Angust Mh epeans Epes ee ae See e 16th September. 
Willasd, master. Ist December.....-.eeececeececeecee 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with ail requisite articles for the com- 
fort and convenience of p gers, an Jed by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of passage is $100, without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any charge but those actually 
ineurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

161 Pearl street, 








THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CoO, 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as foliows : 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Clky OF Mamehewber. 6 osc ccccerccveccscesecs Thursday, Jan. 6, 1853. 
Cite CL GIAIOW 0 oc 0:60 00 06000 ses crcercrsoes Thursday, Feb’y 3, ‘* 
City of Manchester ,....... 0.0. sees .+..-Thursday, Mar, 3, ‘* 
ge | Ror rr ey Thursday, Mar. 81, ‘“ 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of GI WP ois iv gp ieee cede dete .... Wednesday, Jan. 1353. 
City of Manchester neCese bresmednee ovgebed Wednesday, Feb. HY ” 
ET <6 do: 4:b0:.5'%p'50. 45 bbe006.50 eae Wednesday, Mar. = 
City of Manchester . ... 2... ce ccccecevcess Wednesday, Mar. 30, “ 


Rates of Passage from Philadelphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
$65; in forward state rooms, ;—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For freight or passage, 


apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. ¥. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia.) 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $30 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamship 
“GLASGOW.” 


1965 Tons, and 409 horse power,Rosert Cra, © der, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for er on Saturday, the 26th day of March, 1853, at 12 o’clock, noon. 










assage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .... +--+ +++ e+ +++ 00 
Do. do. (Midship do.)......-+ .. 7500 
Second do... . . 00 


Steward’ luded. 
A limited number of third-class a ai be ahem, aw with provisions of good qual- 
ty, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. fener 
ies @ surgeon. 
arr For freight or passage apply J. MeSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 

Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but te 

communicate at once with the Agent. 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE No, 3 BARCLAY STRBET. 
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